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FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


HE statement that France and Russia have come to some 
new understanding is not inherently improbable ; and, if it 
is true, there is no reason for alarm. Continental ee 
always amuses its leisure with mysterious combinations, whic 
are generally prospective, conditional, and unconnected with 
any definite course of action. The two Empires which have 
the strongest traditional desire of territorial aggrandizement 
periodically compare notes, and arrive at the conclusion that 
the designs which they may respectively one day entertain may 
possibly not be incompatible. On the only occasion, however, 
during recent times of actual encroachment on the part of Russia, 
the resistance of France showed the difficulties of an under- 
standing between two ambitious Powers. After the Crimean 
war, a close alliance between the two Imperial Courts produced 
no more important result than the union of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and a year ago it was supposed that French agents 
in Poland were engaged in promoting a national and 
Catholic insurrection, The agitation of the Bishops at 
Rome and of the Legitimists at Lucerne has pro- 
voked the Emperor Napoteon into a fresh display of 
his power to annoy the Pope. He has consequently induced 
the Russian Government to recognise the Kingdom of Italy, 
and in the course of the negctiations reciprocal professions of 
goodwill and confidence have probably given rise to the 
rumours of a new conspiracy of Tilsit. As a Russian con- 
nexion would be incompatible with an English alliance, it is 
not unlikely that the French Government may have taken the 
hint from Mr. DisraeLtr and Mr. Cospen of administering a 
warning to Lord Patmerston. Lord RussEiu’s despatches to 
Lord Cow.ry have shown a want of deference to the patron of 
Italy, and, as Mr. Disrazxi pointed out, iron-plated ships and 
fortifications are inconsistent with an absolute dependence on 
‘the policy of a condescending ally. In national affairs, as in 
private life, a supposed slight is most effectually resented by 
an exhibition of ostentatious regard to some suitable rival. 
England has to take notice that France, if neglected, can 
always fall back upon Russia, and, if Lord Patmerston 
fails to profit by the suggestion, there is a patriotic 
leader of Opposition who will always be ready to bid for the 
favour of a susceptible foreign potentate. 

It was impossible that the English Government should 
resent the Russian recognition of Italy, although it was pro- 
cured by the intercession of France. To excite attention and 
uneasiness it was necessary to announce that Russia and France 
had come to an agreement as to the settlement of the Eastern 
question. In certain contingencies, the evil and danger of 
such a combination would be undeniable, and the menace is 
more imposing through the uncertainty which prevails as to 
the subject-matter of the alleged compact. The first and 
hardest problem for the anxious politician is to ascertain what 
the Eastern question is. At the present moment, it can 
scarcely mean the partition of Turkey; and if it refers to the 
claim of an honorary protectorate over Latin or Greek Chris- 
tians, a bargain that the hostile sects shall no longer come into 
collision will scarcely be carried out by those whom it more 
immediately concerns. It is not to be expected that either 
French or Russian diplo should use its influence at 
Constantinople for the promotion of order and regular govern- 
ment, but any direct interference on the part of either Power 
would be watched with jealousy by its ally, and both are at 
present sufficiently occupied with their own affairs at home 
and abroad. Russia is threatened with a formidable internal 
revolution, as well as by the disaffection of Poland, and French 
energies have fortunately found an outlet for superfluous men 
and money in the remote regions of Central America. It is 


execution, a new state of circumstances may have arisen, and 


the Western alliance, which has never been dissolved, may 


y not impossible that’ designs against Turkey may | 
have been formed; but before the time is ripe for thier | 


once more be in favour at Paris. There is reason to believe 
that Russia will scarcely during the present generation be in a 
condition to attempt foreign aggression. The doubtful loyalty 
of the army, the agitation which disturbs the peasantry, and 
the liberal aspirations of the gentry, perplex the Government 
sufficiently without the political and financial embarrassmenta 
which must necessarily arise from foreign war. It is remark- 
able that, in the numerous pamphlets of Russian reformers and 
projectors, the scheme of a crusade for the conquest of Turkey 
has not been brought forward. 

The statement that France and Russia have agreed on the 
conduct to be adopted by Italy is not flattering to the Govern- 
ment of Turin. When the semi-official dialect is translated 
into ordinary language, the proposition probably means that 
Lord Russet was well informed when he asserted that the 
Russian Government deprecated any present attack upon 
Austria. The Italians are not likely to renounce the hope of 
recovering Venetia, but the good sense of which they have 
given so many proofs will guard them against adventurous 
enterprises for the promotion of French or Russian ambition. 
If it is true that GarrpaLpr meditates an uncalled-for expe- 
dition to Greece, the Government will not countenance s0 
gratuitous an interference in the concerns of a foreign country: 
The true history of the reported participation of Italy in the 
French invasion of Mexico was told by Mr. Layarp on 
Tuesday last, in his answer to the absurd speech of Lord 
Rozert Montacu. It seems that the English Government was 
requested to procure from Mexico a settlement of the claims 
of some Italian creditors. In reply, it was intimated that there 
were some obstacles to such a course, and that the Kixe might, 
if he thought fit, send a representative of his own to watch 
over the interests of his subjects. Although no farther steps 
were taken, newsmongers in want of a bugbear took occasion 
to reveal a secret alliance between France and Italy for the 
conquest of Mexico. If an Italian contingent had really been 
sent to support the pretensions of an Austrian Archduke, the 
perversity of the proceeding would, for once, have been worthy 
of the theoretical intrigues of amateur statesmen. It is highly 
improbable that, with its finances to consolidate, and its army 
to organize, Italy should engage in any plan for the dismem- 
berment of Turkey. The participation of Cavour in the Cri- 
mean war was a deliberate and well-judged experiment, but 
any attempt to solve or to complicate the Eastern question 
would be worse than a mere waste of resources, as it could 
not fail to alienate the good will of England. ; 

Notwithstanding the numerous reasons for sceptical indif- 
ference to the reports of French and Russian projetts, it is 
possible that some plan may have been devised which may be 

rous to the future peace of Europe. An intervention in 
Turkey would be scarcely more purposeless than an invasion 
of Mexico, and only a year has elapsed since the French were 
with some difficulty persuaded to evacuate Syria. Whatever 
may be the real state of the case, it is the true policy of the 


-English Government to trust in the continued operation of the 


same causes which have so often baffled ambitious combina- 
tions. War is, fortunately, expensive, and the finances’ of 
almost all Continental States are embarrassed. Even French- 
men are beginning to count the cost of glory, and to understand 
that the alliance best suited to their interests is that which pre- 
cludes any hope of conquest. For England, the Eastern ques- 
tion, like questions in all other parts of the world, turns on the 
preservation of peace and the extension of commerce by the 
maintenance of order and the improvement of institutiotis, 
As no subject race in Turkey is either pre or qualified 
to take the place of the ruling tribe, it vit thought 
better to countenance and re. the authority of the ScrTAn 
than to promote sedition ‘and civil war among’ his subjects. 
The welfare of the whole‘community would not be promidted 
if French and Russian agents were conteridirig for infliience 
with each other, and with the Turkish Governnierit; and an 
attempt to reconstruct the Empire according to distinctions of 
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nationality and religion would involve endless confusion. In 
adhering to a definite and consistent policy, the English Go- 
vernment has little reason to fear the designs of more restless 
and ambitious Powers. Simple and quiet systems have on 
their side all the accidents which defeat refined and remote 
plans of action. 


GARIBALDI AT PALERMO. 


—_ are many points in which the character of Gart- 
BALDI closely resembles that of Don Quixote. His good 
and his bad qualities, his sense and his nonsense, his innocence 
and wild enthusiasm, all correspond to what CervaNTES saw 
and painted in his hero. Like the Knight, GarmaLpr seems 
too good and at the same time too silly for his age. He lives 
in a world of his own, and has dreams which he cannot dis- 
tinguish from the appearances that reveal themselves in sun- 
light. From his rock at Caprera, the Italian Quixote is always 
sallying forth on some curious errand. Wherever he hears 
of that peerless damsel, Liberty, being in distress, he is ready 
to go to her rescue. He was not very reluctant, we believe, 
to tilt at the great American windmill, and a very little 
would have induced him to cross the Atlantic, and swear 
that President Lixcotn’s copper basin was a shield of gold. 
In the spring of this year, his admirers announced that he 
was planning an impossible attack on Venetia, under cover 
of a purposeless descent on Illyria. He turns up, like the 
heroes and heroines of SHAKSPEARE, on the most unex- 
pected coasts, and calls to the shepherds and shepherdesses 
to join him. It is asserted, with what degree of truth we 
cannot pretend to say, that very recently he has had it 
in contemplation to turn his benevolent attention to the 
Greek insurgents, and was meditating to appear suddenly 
at a Peloponnesian Fort. Greece is in the hands of a dreadful, 
bloodthirsty, Bavarian tyrant, and so the general Liberator was 
to be asked to free her from her sad lot. At any rate, all the 
discontented people in the South of Europe who have a vague 
grievance and a wild notion that change would do them good, 
appeal confidently to GartpaLpt, and reckon on his coming as 
a certainty. The Montenegrins might certainly have asso- 
ciated him in a part of that curious series of battles in which 
the whole male population of Montenegro appears to be de- 
stroyed about three times a week, were it not that these 
mountaineers are under the special protection of the hated 
powers of France and Russia. As no foreign scheme is occu- 
pying his attention for the moment, he has, in the last few days, 
been employing his time in asking the Sicilians to be ready to 
goto Rome. They are to sharpen their daggers and march 
straight to the capital of Italy in spite of Zouaves, and Emperors, 
and inert patriotic Governments, and Papal shriekings and 
cursings. The Sicilians seem to have cheered, and laughed, 
and promised all manner of fine things, but to have had no 
more notion of seriously playing with cold iron than the 
audience of Don Quixote had of taking part in his enter- 
prises. They are proud of him, asall Italians are proud of him, 
but they do not want to run their heads against stone walls in 
order to show how chivalric they are. They are quite right. 
They are right not to be led by Garipatpr when he goes 
Quixoting ; but they are also quite right to be proud of him. 
His pure bright nature—his noble folly —his passion for 
freedom, that knows no distinction of race or country, throw a 

try over the Italian cause which greatly contributes to make 
it popular in Europe. It is equally creditable to Italy to have 
produced this last remnant of dreamy chivalry, and not to be 
led away by the splendour of the illusions it holds out. 

The language of Garrwatpt1 is exactly like thatof the Knight 
of Cervantes. He speaks of Louis —the present 
object of his bitterest hatred—just as Don Quixote speaks of 
the caitiffs that oppose him. He is a monster—a foul crea- 
ture lusting after power, full of lies, and wickedness, and all 
manner of deceit. Garrpatpr will have nothing to do with 
the equivocal nonsense of looking at circumstances—of deter- 
mining what is possible—of regarding past history. Beautiful 
Rome is in tears and distress; and the Paynim hound of an 
Emperor keeps her bound, under the audacious pretence that 
Catholicism bids him do so. Clearly he is a caitiff, and a 
caitiff ought to be harangued in appropriate terms. As we 
read the terms thought appropriate by GaARIBALDI, we are 
divided between a feeling ot the honesty of the man and his 
gallant contempt for everything but truth, on the one 
hand, and a sense of the ludicrous absence of all common sense 
which this romantic declamation betrays. We know that he 
has much truth in what he says, as we know that there were 
real evils and wrongdoings in the society through which Don 
Quixote wandered, The world is full of villainy at which a 
good man may long to tilt, and Garratpr has a sort of claim to 


call on the Ewpenor to have done with the absurdity of using 
a Government founded on the principles of 8g to keep up the 
temporal power of the Port. We never wholly dissent from 
a plain speaker who shows the great people of the earth how 
much they fall short of what they ought to be, and of what 
they profess to be. But caitiffs are not much hurt by falling 
boas the curses of errant knights, and we all know that 
the Roman question remains just where it is whether GarmBaLp1 
denounces the Emperor or not. We have to pardon our Dox 
QurxorE quite as much as we admire him. The knight is as 
astonishing in his way as the caitiff. Nothing Don Quixote 
ever did or said was more surprising than that at this time 
of day a distinguished Italian General should appeal to the 
Sicilians as “ the people of the Vespers,” and advise them to have 
a new edition of that edifying massacre, and get rid of the odious 
French in the same way but on a larger scale. We have toac- 
knowledge that our hero is a little beside himself, when he will 
charge every flock of sheep that crosses his path ; and although 
no one will like Garrpatpr the less for these strange harangues, 
every one will feel that he is to be excused because he really 
is not capable of holding different language. 

The madness of the Spanish knight errant is only endurable 
because the society with which he is brought into collision is 
sane, and calm, and reasonable. A community of Don Quixotes 
would be what Mr. Canyte called the last phase of Irvingism, 
“mere chaos and Bedlam.” The whole point of the story lies 
in the contrast between the romance which tries to break the 
strong bands of social common-sense, and the pertinacity with 
which society keeps to its accustomed prose. The harangues 
of GarteaLpDi would raise very different feelings if the Italians 
had not shown that they can keep the even tenour of their 
way in the midst of all these chivalric extravagances. As 
it is, they gain by these poetical outbursts. We are more 
convinced than we otherwise could be of the solidity of Italian 
institutions, and of the national good sense, when we see how 
wholly powerless GariBaLp1 is to embarrass the Government. 
At the moment when the outward testimony of Russia and 
Prussia acknowledges that Italy is now a nation, and 
not an aggregate of visionary revolutionists, there comes 
from within Italy itself a striking proof of the strength 
of its resolution to act henceforth as a nation with a sense of 
national responsibility, and in a manner deliberate enough to 
be worthy of a nation with a definite place in Europe. The 
Ministry have been able to treat GarrBaLpr with that sort of 
good-humoured pity which shows more conclusively than 
anything else could where the real mastery lies. They speak 
of their Don QurxoTe as of a man that is creditable to the 
country and an excellent person, but as not to be held to bind 
anyone by what he says. ‘They take care to let the caitiff 
know that the barbers and landlords of Italy see plainly that 
he is not a caitiff at all, but a grandee that has spent much 
money and lost much blood to do them good. And they are 
so completely backed up by their countrymen in this that 
they incurred no risk of a Parliamentary defeat by throwing 
GarmpaLpI overboard. If there had been any hesitation in 
the Chamber, the present Ministry, which is thought to be 
a little too dependent on France, might have feared to use 
expressions that malice might easily distort into signs of sub- 
serviency. But there was no risk of this. That, even if all 
GARIBALD! said was true, it would be fatal for Italians to say 
it now, while their destiniés depend so largely on the 
Emrenor, is so exceedingly obvious that a Parliament that had 
shut its eyes to the fact must have been far too foolish to 
have had any chance of permanency or claim to exist. As it 
is, the independent attitude this Sicilian harangue has forced 
the Government to assume towards Garipatpt is likely to 
prove, in many ways, beneficial. It will spread the notion 
that the King’s Government is really the Government of the 
nation. It will check the tendency to use GariBaLp1's name 
and reputation as aids in the prosecution of any wild schemes 
which the lovers of distressed sony 4 may please to set on foot; 
and it will do something to damp the hopes of the reactionary 
party at Rome and elsewhere, who read speeches like those of 
GARIBALDI with intense pleasure, in the hope that they may be 
the signal for some foolish revolutionary outbreak which will 
easily be repressed, and will afford a good pretext for ey 
the happy and glorious old times when Popes and Kings di 
what they liked with their own. 


AMERICAN FINANCE, 


HE Northern States of America have vast natural re- 
sources, and perhaps the most industrious and versatile 
population in the world. Federal writers and speakers are 
not mistaken in their assertion that their country is strong 
and rich enough to bear the burden of a long and costly war. 
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France, under the Republic and the Empire, fought without 
intermission for twenty years and yet, in the lifetime of one 
generation, the country become more powerful and more 
prosperous than at the commencement of the Revolution. 
Economical mismanagement can scarcely affect the vital con- 
dition of a community which abounds so fully in all the 
sources of wealth. American commerce will languish under 


interest of more than 7 per cent.; and even if it can procure 
its own paper at a lower rate, the apparent gain will be more 

than balanced by the increased prices which must be paid for 

all its supplies. Cannon and gunboats will cost more in notes 
| than in gold; and recent offers of bounties prove no 
_ saving is likely to be effected in the pay of the vm The 
| Union is already short of sailors, and it will soon find a diffi- 


the new tariff, unless vicious legislation is counteracted by culty in procuring soldiers, unless warlike occupations are 
smuggling ; but there will still be ample employment for the found to be exceptionally profitable. As the losses of the 
industry of the people, and the States at all times produce campaign can scarcely have amounted to 300,000 men, it 


within themselves all the necessaries of life. The indigenous 
rhetoricians who devote themselves to the demonstration of 
truisms like these ought to understand that the envious 
foreigner has never disputed the existence of fertile prairies, 
of navigable rivers, of thrifty settlers, or of ingenious artizans, 
although he may have criticized with merited severity the 
policy of the Federal Cabinet and Congress. A wealthy country 
may Go a bankrupt Government, and, if the war continues, 
the Treasury will be empty, although there is no reason to 
fear that the population will starve. The only great countries 
which have in modern times carried on expensive wars with- 
out financial embarrassment are England and France ; but Na- 
POLEON made the countries which he conquered pay the cost 
of his enterprizes, and the English Government steadily per- 
severed in the determination of paying the greater part of the 
national outlay from the proceeds of taxation. The third 
course, of borrowing all the money which is required, neces- 
sarily causes a constant rise in the interest of loans, and it 
must, after a time, exhaust the credit of the Government and 
the available capital of lenders. For a year and a half 
not a shilling of revenue will have been applicable to the ex- 
penditure of the war, and the taxes imposed are only intended 
to meet the interest of the debt, and the current civil outlay of 
the Government. 


The mode of taxation which has been adopted by Congress 
was perhaps unavoidable. Modern opinion inclines to the selec- 
tion ofa few large and productive duties, rather than to compre- 
hensive imposts on all commodities and on the different trans- 
actions of life; but when there is urgent need of a revenue, 
_ financiers naturally try to sweep everything which can be taxed 
into the compass of their net. Mr. Prt constructed tables of tax- 
able articles almost as voluminous as dictionaries, and it was 
long afterwards, in a time of peace and leisure, that Sir Robert 
Pre and Mr. Guapstone substituted afew pages of excise and 
customs duties for a volume. ‘The graduated income-tax 
which was imposed by the House of Representatives, 
though it has been modified by the Senate, involves an 
erroneous principle and a dangerous tendency, but, on the 
whole, an attempt has been made to provide thirty millions of 
revenue by a measure of moderate efliciency and fairness. 
The result to the Treasury can only be ascertained by ex- 
perience, and recent events have shown the difficulty of fore- 
seeing the course of American policy or feeling. It may | 
perhaps be true that the people of the West will be unwilling | 
to pay their share of taxation ; but, on the other hand, it may 
become a point of patriotic pride to disappoint unfavourable | 
expectations, and if the State Governments aid the efforts of | 
the revenue officers, the anticipated expense and difficulty of 
collection may be largely diminished. The Federal population 
has, since the beginning of the war, defeated all calculation 
both by its energy and by its unreasoning violence; and though | 
it will not be surprising if warlike enthusiasm is checked by | 
taxation, it is also possible that acquiescence in sacrifices of 
money as well as of men may be required by public opinion. 
On the most sanguine assumption, the Government will enjoy 
an income equal to less than one half the actual revenue of Eng- 
land, and accordingly less than the English expenditure exclusive 
of the interest on the debt. While the inland revenue is largely 
Increased, the customs receipts will, in accordance with the 
intentions of Congress, be considerably reduced, and the price of 
almost every article of consumption will be largely augmented 
for the benefit of native manufacturers. 

It is not easy to ascertain the present market price of the 
Government credit. The 7°3 per cent. bonds of last year are 
selling at 105, and the 6 per cent. certificates are quoted at 
par. In both cases, the value is estimated in Treasury paper, 
which is at a discount of 10 per cent. compared with gold. If, 
the United States funds were saleable in Paris or in London, 
the 7°3 per cents. would perhaps be worth 95, and the 6 per 
cents, somewhat less than go. The prospect of a fresh emis- 
sion of paper money to the amount of thirty millions probably 
affects the value of the circulating medium more directly than 
it influences the price of stocks; yet it must not be forgotten 
that the holders of Treasury notes may fund them at pleasure by 
exchanging them for 6 per cent. securities at their nominal 
Value. When the Government borrowed specie, it paid an 


seems that the Presipent is bent on exceeding even the un- 
| paralleled levies of the past year; ye all past, as well as 
future, operations have still to be paid for, either in principal 
or in interest. 
| The Northern manufacturers understand perfectly the effect 
of their own cunning manipulation of popular prejudices and 
antipathies. Nearly two years have elapsed since Pennsylvania 
_ sold its Presidential vote to the Republicans, and the first pro- 
ceeding of Congress after the Secession was the passage of the 
Morritt tariff. The rabble which denounces the consumption 
of English goods because Lord Patserstox disapproves of 
General But proclamation is a suitable instrument in the 
hand of selfish and greedy speculators; yet there must be 
/a class in the great Atlantic cities which, if it cares little 
for abstract economical doctrines, has sagacity enough to per- 
_ ceive that prohibitory tariffs are destructive to foreign com- 
merce. The English apologists for American eccentricities, 
happening at the same time to be purists in free-trade, cannot 
but mildly censure the doctrine that a great country should, 
by artificial means, take care to be sufficient for itself. It is 
accordingly suggested that the new tariff is a temporary 
resource in an emergency, to be abandoned or modified as 
soon as affairs return to their ordinary state. It is certainl 
| possible that human opinions may change in America as w 
as in Europe; but the real promoters of the war tariff by no 
_ means intend to engage in protected industry with the expec- 
tation of certain ruin on the restoration of [peace. ga | 


factory which is built under the ultra~Mornitt tariff 


| constitute a vested interest which will withstand to the utmost 


all future attempts at economical reform. Lowell will not be 
| better prepared to compete with Manchester after five years of 
_ compulsory intermission of rivalry. , 
| _ Therearestrongreasons for believing that the impending finan- 
_ cial panic will commence about the beginning of the autumn, 
_ when the Government has spent the produce of customs duties 
_ paid in anticipation of the tariff, as well as the sum which is to 
_ be raised by the additional emission of notes. Unexpected cir- 
cumstances may defeat any definite calculation, but the catas- 
trophe is inevitable, and its severity will be proportioned to 
_ the duration of the false prosperity which must eventually 
_ collapse. Three months have passed, without even a prospect 
| of retrenchment, since the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
_ informed the House of Representatives that the actual rate of 
expenditure could not be maintained for two months longer. 
The embarrassments of a spendthrift are proportional to the 
vitality of his credit, and as soon as the community is satu- 
rated with Government stocks and paper money, the crisis will 
at last have arrived. If there are still enthusiasts who hope to 
reclaim the South, they must be prepared to add to the 
Federal debt the unknown amount of Confederate obligations. 
They must also persuade the repentant seceders to undertake 
the burdens which have been imposed in devastating Virginia 
and Tennessee ; and the planters who want to sell their cotton 
and to buy all manufactured goods at the cheapest rate will 
have to approve of a tariff which will compel them to pay high 


| prices for the exclusive benefit of two or three Northern 


States. There is reason to hope that the experimental demon- 
strations which the Federalists are about to receive, even if th 
fail to impress on them sound views of political economy, will 
at least furnish practical arguments against engaging in foreign 
and unnecessary wars. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
Thursday evening the House of Commons was regaled 
with the unusual exhibition of a Minister of State 


attacking one of his own subordinates. It is common eno 
to see a Prime Minister fight against all odds, with the pluck 


of a Confederate General, to defend some unlucky protégé 


against a hopelessly conclusive charge; but a denunciation of 
an absent official of his own department was a novelty which 
no Minister but the Secretary of State of India could pos- 
sibly have presented. This 1s but one of the many ano- 
malies which result from the system under which our Indian 
Empire is governed. According to Sir C. Woop’s doctrine— 
and we do not say that it is theoretically wrong—the whole 
Government of India is as much subordinate to the Secrr- 
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tiny of Srate at home as the staff of clerks at the Palace 
Hotel. If Sir CHartes Woop directs the Governor-General 
of India to insert a specific item in his accounts, he is bound 
to obey, however absurd the direction may be. Whether 
there is any possible way of remedying this strange state of 
things by legislation may be doubtful ; but as the principle of 
governing India in India is universally acknowledged, it 
is evident that the existing machinery can only work if it is 
used with the utmost consideration on both sides. The claim 
of absolute supremacy which Sir Cuartes Woop asserts must 
not become more than a claim, or the whole fabric of Indian 
administration will topple down. Forbearance on the one 
side and deference on the other, have not been the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Home and the Calcutta Governments 
during the last few years. Sir C. Woop has been constantly 
complaining that the estimates and accounts were not sufli- 
ciently unfavourable; while Mr. Latne, with the full approval 
of his colleagues and his chief in India, has as constantly pro- 
tested against home extravagance, and has insisted in vain 
that the accounts of expenditure in London should be accom- 
panied by sufficient details to make them intelligible. So 
far did he carry his insubordination on one occasion, that 
when Sir Cuartes Woop, after large military reductions, 
sent out an unexplained demand on army account as large 
as it had been before the reductions commenced, Mr. Larne 


undutifully cut the figures down in proportion to the diminu- 
tion in the number of men. It turned out that the amount | 
had been kept up for that year to cover some unpaid arrears | 
of an earlier period; but if it is startling to find an Indian | 
Member of Council introducing conjectural emendations of the | 


not entered as charges of the year when they were paid 
out in hard cash. Mr. Latne’s rejoinder is, that if they 
were not then charged, they ought to have been, being 
actual payments in cash, all of which, on the principle of 
our accounts, ought to be entered in the balance-sheet. The 
upshot of this keen controversy is, that in taking credit 
for the War Office repayments, Mr. Larne has adhered 
to the strictest principle, though he has departed from the 
former practice, which was to treat these items as exceptional 
matters, and to keep them off the balance-sheet. This he 
would probably admit, but not without the retort that he and 
his predecessor were sent to India to reform the system of 
accounts, and not slavishly to follow the precedents of a period 
of financial confusion. Whether the change which Mr. Laine 
made in the form of the accounts was from right to wrong, 
or from wrong to right, is very much a matter of conven- 
tional arrangement, but it certainly was a change from the ex- 
ception to the rule which the strictest principle would justify. 
On the other point, the combatants shift their ground. Sir 
C. Woop stands up for the rigid rule, and Mr. Larne claims 
to make an exception. As a disbursement, the railway out- 
lay of India in excess of the receipts (in other words, the 
loans) from the Companies is a payment of the year. But 
so also is the whole railway outlay; and the strict prin- 
ciple would require the balance-sheet to show all the 
7,000,0001. of railway expenditure as a charge on the one 
side, to be covered by the proceeds of the money advanced 
by the Companies or raised by public loans on the other. 
It has been agreed from the first to carry this expenditure to 
capital account to the extent, not only of the railway deposits 


aecounts transmitted from England, it is scarcely less strange | in England, but also of any money which might be raised 
that, in sending out the materials for the use of the Indian | under the railway loan which Parliament sanctioned. Thus 
Chancellor, the Secrerary of State should have withheld the railway outlay is so far made an exception to the 
all explanation of the fact that a large reduction in men had rule of charging all payments in the annual balance-sheet. 
led to no reduction in the charge. The incident is of no Mr. Laine says there is no reason why the exception should 
material importance, except as showing how pertinaciously not extend to the whole railway expenditure, as it was 
Sir C. Woop and Mr. Larye contrived to thwart each other in | originally intended to do, while Sir C. Woop insists that 
matters where it was of the highest national concern that they a certain fraction of it shall be governed by the strict rule, 
should cooperate with the utmost frankness and harmony. | because it has been so treated in former years, although 
. On the real questions at issue between himself and Mr. | the bulk of the expenditure on this account is admitted as 
Laine, Sir C. Woop gained one of those apparent victories | exceptional. 

which are not difficult to achieve in the absence of an adver-| It is a very pretty quarrel, in which no one can say that 
sary. He judiciously dropped that part of his charge which | there is any absolute right or absolute wrong, the difference. 
liad been founded on the clerical error detected in the abstract | really being, in both cases, how far a purely conventional 
of accounts sent home by Mr. Larne, with respect to a year | exception shall be carried. The strict balance-sheet principle 


when Mr. Wixson had the financial direction of Indian affairs, | 
arid confined himself to the real issues on which not only Mr. 
Lary, but Lord Cannine also, seems to have deliberately dif- 
fered from the Secretary of State. As we have already said, 
it is difficult to pronounce exactly on questions of this kind, 
on account of the system on which our national accounts, both 
here and in India, are kept. If you wish to know how a 
country or a railway company is thriving —whether it is 
making a profit or going on at a loss—the only true principle | 
of account is to confine the items on one side to what is 
strictly current revenue, and on the other to current ex- | 
penditure, of the year — excluding, therefore, all mere windfalls | 
from your revenue, and all mere investments from your | 
charge. If, on the other hand, the object of the account is to | 
show that a balance of cash will be available to cover all the | 
payments which will be required during the year, the balance- 
sheet must contain every kind of receipt on the one hand, and 
every kind of payment, whether on revenue or capital account, 
on the other. If either of these principles were rigidly adopted, 
it would be the easiest thing in the world to say whether an entry 
was right or wrong. But neither in England wor in India | 
have we adhered to either system. The rule in practice is to 
follow the last stated principle, subject to exceptions; and it is 
singular enough that, in one of the two points in dispute, Sir C. 
Woop relies on the rule against the exception, while in the | 
other he insists on the exception against the rule. | 
The loss by railway exchange is undoubtedly a disburse- 
ment, and the repayments from the War Office are undoubt- | 
edly receipts during the year. In a balance-sheet framed | 
aecording to the strict rule, both of these items would be | 
iricluded, although the disbursement is clearly an investment 
on capital aceount, and the receipt an extraordinary item | 
which is not part of the current revenue. Mr. Lame, on 
both of these items, takes the view which gives the most 
favourable, and Sir €. Woop that which exhibits the most | 
unfavourable results. The Secretary of Strate insists that | 
the repayments (though made within the year) are so ex-— 
ceptional that they ought not to be included among the | 
receipts. The answer is, that they are receipts just as” 
much as the repayment in England of an old Spanish | 
lean. To this Sir C. Woop retorts that the loan when made | 
was charged against revenue, while the China advances were 


is departed from by common consent, and whether the depar- 


ture shall be a little more or a little less is very much a 
_matter of arbitrary discretion. 


Only Sir C. Woop insists 
that the discretion rests with him, while Mr. Laine 
claims also to have a voice in the matter. One thing 
is quite clear—and that is, that the dispute is merely 
one of account, and not of substance. The balance-sheet is 
not in the least deceptive, whichever way it is stated, when 
there is no concealment of the principle adopted, though, of 
the two, Sir C. Woon’s statement is much more likely to mis- 
lead a careless reader. ‘The real point on which the public 


want to be satisfied is whether the prosperity shown by Mr. 


Laine’s figures is real or fictitious. What Mr. Lame says in 
effect in this: — I have a revenue which is swollen this year 
by an accidental windfall of 700,000/. Out of that 
revenue I shall be able to pay the current expenses of 
the Government both in India and at home, I shall have 
besides 4,000,000/. which I mean to invest as capital in public 
works, and a surplus still remaining of 1,400,000/. which I 
mean to give up for the most part in the shape of remission of 
taxation. Not a word of this is disputed; but Sir C. Woop 
adds that Mr. Larne is under a further obligation to spend half 
a million of capital on railways, besides the four millions 
which he mentions. That there will be ample balances for 
all purposes no one professes to doubt; but what is implied 
in the charge against Mr. Laine is, that he has represented 
India as having a surplus of ordinary revenue over current 
expenditure, when there is really a deficit—the facts as 
admitted being, that the ordinary revenue of the year does 
exceed the current expenditure, as distinguished from invest-. 
ments of capital, by millions. Whether the disputed items 
ought, or ought not, to be in the estimates according to the 
ordinary custom, is a rather technical matter of ee 
which need not shake the confidence in the resources 
India, which Mr. Larna’s budget has justly inspired. 


THE JAMAICA DEBT. 


} er strongest impression left upon the mind by a perusal’ 
of the Jamaica papers is a feeling of compassion for 
statesmen who are yoked as colleagues to a man of one idea. 
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Last week it was the Duke of Somerset that was the victim 
—this week it is the Duke of Newcastte. Funds are neces- 
sary for the due performance of their official obligations, for 


there are debts to pay, and pledges to fulfil; and it is their | 
fate to be compelled to extract these funds from Mr. Giap- | 
stone. But that is not Mr. GLapstone’s notion of the use of | 
public money. Its first function, in his eyes, is to serve as | 

_ pledge, the CotontaL Secretary considers himself at liberty to 


the material for comprehensive budgets. He is as little in- 
clined to fritter it away in paying soldiers and seamen the 
ize-money which is their due, or fulfilling the promises 
which he has authorized his colleagues to make, as a gambler 
is to spend his little ready cash in paying his tradesman’s 
bills. His whole soul is absorbed in watching the hazard- 
table of speculative finance at which he stands. Hitherto, the 
dice-box has thrown nothing but deficits. This is not the 
moment to call upon him for money. He cannot spare a 
stiver. He has scarcely enough to meet the demands of the 
gaming-table. His colleagues may clamour as loudly as they 
list. The dun is traditionally a butt; and in all polite 
literature the charming prodigal has always been allowed un- 
bounded license in the employment of crafty stratagems to foil 
his importunity. The narrative contained in the Kertch and 
Jamaica papers of the vain attempts made by the two Dukes 
to induce Mr. Giapstone to pay his debts, read exactly like a 
tradesman’s account of his despairing exertions to press his 
little bill upon the attention of an accomplished spendthrift. 


The Jamaica business is not so bad as the Kertch business ; 
for instead of a body of soldiers and seamen, it is only a 
Colonial Governor and his dependents whom it is attempted 
to “chouse;” and Colonial Governors are no doubt ac- 
customed to it. It must also be said that, at the beginning of 
the proceedings, Mr. GLapsTone was a creditor—it was only 
at a later stage that he slipped into the position of a debtor. 
The matter arose in this way. In 1831, England had lent 
two hundred thousand pounds to Jamaica. For some years 
the interest was honestly paid; but in 1847 the payment 
became inconvenient and was dropped, and from that moment 
to this not a farthing has reached the English Treasury. 
What efforts were made to obtain payment does not appear, 
but whatever they were, they were unavailing. The papers 
open with a blunt request from the Colonial Governor, under 
date September 1855, that the debt should be entirely 
forgiven. Mr. Lasoucnere takes six months to think over it; 
and then writes to convey the proposal to the Treasury. At 
the same time, he suggests that the interest, instead of being 
remitted altogether, might, as a compromise, be applied to 
paying the Governor's and other salaries, some of which have 

itherto most anomalously been borne upon the English 
estimates. The scheme was a reasonable one, but hardly 
of that remarkable ingenuity that it required a six 
months’ gestation. But the pace of the Colonial Office, 
though slow, is the speed of a race-horse when com- 
pared with the pace of the Treasury. They take precisely 
three years and four months to digest Mr. Lasoucuere’s pro- 
posal. At last, in June 1859, Mr. Giapstone accedes to 
office. What high thoughts concerning the problem under 
discussion may have passed through the brains of Sir G. C. 
Lewis and Mr. Disrarut, during the interval, must be 
left to some future historical inquirer to disclose. But Mr. 
GLapstone was just then engaged in collecting por eee 
Tesources—-Spanish debts, malt and hop credits, and so fo 
—for his first great financial adventure; and this stray 
200,000/. seemed to him worth looking up. Accordingly, he 
Wrote one of those ambiguous letters with which in this, as 
in the Kertch case, he does his best to shift the odium of 
economy upon his colleagues. He acknowledges the receipt of 

tr. Lasovcugre’s proposal—says that in consequence of that 
Proposal the matter had been allowed to sleep—desires that 
it may be brought under the notice of the Jamaica 
ture—and concludes with a suggestion for the Srcre- 

TARY OF State’s consideration, whether, after all, the atten- 
tion of the Jamaicans might not be drawn to an old proposal 
= capitalizing the interest which had been made many years 


. Apparently hopeless of extracting from this letter any 
intelligible proposition, the Duke of NewcastTLe contents him- 
self with forwarding it to the colony, together with a copy of 
Mr. Lanoucuere’s note. The Governor of Jamaica, on receipt 
of the two documents, being able to understand Mr. LaBoucHEne, 
but wholly unequal to deciphering Mr. Guapstone, puts Mr. 
Lanovcuere’s proposal into the form of a legislative Act, and 
passes it through the Jamaica Legislature. ‘The Act is sent 
home, and forwarded from the Colonial Office to the Treasury. 
— begins the complication. If Mr. Guapstone found that 

had been misunderstood, or that the Governor had ex- 
teeded his instructions, or that the course of the Jamaica 


- 


| Legislature was improper, his simple course was to write back 
‘and say so. But he does nothing of the kind. He pigeon- 
_ holes the subject for five months, and then writes back accept- 
ing the Jamaica Act, promising an English Act of Parlia- 
ment to give it effect in this country, raises no objection 
to its receiving the Royal Assent, and only takes excep- 
tion to one or two minute points of detail. Under this 


act, and to assume that the interest of the Jamaica debt is 
henceforth to be used for the purposes of the Jamaica Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, he authorizes the Governor to charge 
on it the salaries of several new appointments for which it is 
necessary to provide. But, in the meantime, the Treasury have 
not recommended the Jamaica Act for the Royal t. 
Though they have approved the scheme, they will not take 
the formal step that is to make that scheme a law. The 
Governor in the colony, acting upon the assurance of his 
superiors, makes appointments, promises salaries, and incurs 
debts, on the strength of the fund which is to be at his disposal 
as soon as the Jamaica Act becomes law by receiving the Royal 
Assent. But the Treasury make no sign. The Act lies un- 
confirmed in their office, and the Governor cannot legally touch 
the fund. In vain he writes home again and again, representi 
that his officials are unpaid, and his creditors are clamorous, an 
that though the money is lying in the bank it cannot be used 
till the Act has been assented to by the Queen. In vain the 
Colonial Office write again and again to the Treasury to 
urge them to put a stop to this disgraceful state of things. 
Mr. Giapstoxe cannot bring himself finally to part with the 
money. ‘Though his approval is given in July 1860, it is not 
till September 1861 that he will even notice the repeated 
applications that are made to him to give a legal validity to 
that approval. And when at last he does write, it is only to say 
that all his opinions are changed —that he disapproves of the 
arrangement to which he before assented, and that he will 
not even entertain the Jamaica Act, to which he had offered 
no objection eighteen months back, because “an Act of the 
“ Imperial Parliament should precede, and not follow, the 
“ legislation of the colony.” In deference to this exquisite 
scruple, the Governor of Jamaica has accordingly been left, 
up to this time, to face as best he can the officials 
whose salaries he cannot pay, and the creditors whose 
claims he cannot satisfy. It is no wonder that the 
Duke of NewcastLe— feeling, probably not for the first 
time, the weight of the yoke which is laid by Mr. 
Grapstone’s financial peculiarities upon the necks of all his 
colleagues — should betray some unofficial indignation at the 
combined levity and pedantry to which both he and the colony 
have been sacrificed. ‘ In communicating to you this deci- 
“ sion,” he writes to the Governor, “ I have to express to you 
“my deep regret, in the first place, at the delay which has 
“occurred, and which I wish it had been in my power to 
“obviate, and in the second, at my inability to help you 
“through your present embarrassment.” 

The question is not of the same importance as the question 
of the Kertch prize-money. It is only the creditors and 
servants of the Government in Jamaica who have in this 
instance been defrauded of their due. But it belongs to the 
same class of cases as the Kertch case and the Red Sea 
Telegraph case. In all three, the honour of British finance 
has been tampered with, and it has only been under the ap- 
plication of strong Parliamentary pressure that the pecuni 
pledges of the Government have been redeemed. They all. 
three show that, in Mr. GLapstone’s eyes, it is better that the 
Government should break its promises, and that claimants 
should be kept out of their own, if by such means a thousand 
pounds can be kept in the Exchequer which would otherwise 
go out of it. We only know of the cases in which the sufferérs 
have been of sufficient importance to force their grievances 
upon the attention of Parliament. How many more there 
may be of a humbler class who, for want of influence, are com- 
pelled to suffer in silence under the operation of the same prin- 
ciples, it is impossible to estimate. Still less is it possible to 
estimate the damage to England’s reputation for financial 
honesty which this unscrupulous straining after minute 
economy has caused. 


DIVINE HONOURS TO CAHSAR. * 

fa Second French Empire, among other services to man- 
kind, has revived an extinct form of religious faith and 

worship. That last and highest product of modern progress 

and civilization — Democratic Imperialism — is curiously 

found compatible with a popular cult which recalls the most 

degenerate ages of Pagan antiquity. The world has long been 


familiar with that audacious sycophancy which an enlightened 
B 
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and sagacious Sovereign encourages and rewards in his ser- 
vants, and which has no contemporaneous parallel except in 
the language in which Oriental courtiership pays its homage 
to the Brother of the Sun and Moon ; but the incense of mere 
mundane corm f however prodigally offered, fails to satisfy 
the cravings of the Napoleonic mind. The Most Christian 
potentate who loves to be saluted as the Modern Cxsar re- 
sembles his heathen prototype in a taste for divine honours. 
It is a literal fact that that deification of the Emperor which 
Gibbon describes as “a servile and impious mode of adula- 
“ tion, first invented by the Asiatic Greeks,” bids fair to be 
naturalized among our once lively and mocking neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel. Already the new creed has 
been publicly promulgated under the highest auspices, and its 
rites have been solemnized to the entire and declared satisfac- 
tion of their august object. It does not yet appear that the 
divinity of the Narotrons is an actual article of faith to be 
subscribed by all Frenchmen, but it has at least been recog- 
nised as a wholesome and useful doctrine, worthy of the 


patronage and encouragement of authority. 

It is the town of Clermont, in the Puy-de-Déme, that 
claims the honour of having given birth to what we may call 
the Napoleonic religion; and to M. pr Moryy, as President of 
the Council-General of that department, belongs the distinction 
of being its first high-priest. In the address with which that 
illustrious statesman and patriot welcomed the Emperor on his 
recent visit to the old provincial capital of Auvergne, the new 
doctrine is set forth with an explicitness which leaves nothing 
to be desired ; and as it has received official sanction in the 
Moniteur, and more than official sanction in a yet higher 
quarter, we may regard it as a formally accepted point of 
political orthodoxy. M. pr Morny does not mince the matter 
the least in the world. He begins with declaring that “ the 
“arrival of your Mavesty in the department of the Puy-de- 
“Dome is not simply the visit of a Sovereign towel and 
“respected.” The love and respect of subjects for their 
Sovereign are all very well, but love and respect would but 
faintly express what the people of the Puy-de-Déme feel 
towards Naroteon III. To them he is more than a merely 
human monarch. Say, rather, he is the visible manifestation 
of a Divinity long adored at a reverent distance by a devout 
and simple-minded race. “ Among these laborious popula- 
“tions living peaceably in the heart of France, the Napoleonic 
“feeling is not an opinion—it is a worship; political faith 
clothes it with almost the character of a superstition.” Not 
that M. pe Morny uses the word “ superstition,” in the slightest 
degree, as a term of reproach. If a superstition, it is a noble, 
an elevating, a beautiful, and a meritorious superstition. 
“For the last twenty-five years” it has been his 
happiness to be “ often the confidant of this legendary 
“ adoration,” and he makes no secret of the fact that it has his 
profoundest sympathies. He proceeds to give a very touching 
account of the way in which the popular adoration of Na- 
poleonism kept itself alive in the midst of an unbelieving 
generation, and in defiance of hostile authorities. As the early 
Church took refuge from persecution in the Catacombs, and 
there nursed her faith in unseen and eternal realities, so the 
faithful of Auvergne retreated from the light of day, and 
cherished, in crypts known only to themselves, a belief too sacred 
to be blabbed to a scoffing world. “ Beneath the numerous 
‘* yine-covered hills which surround Clermont, the ground is 
“ traversed by subterranean passages, immense caves, the 
“ greater part of which date from the Gallic period. Those 
“ sombre vaults, which perhapsonce served to organize resistance 
“ to the Roman Cxsar, have for the last fifty years sheltered 
“ the fanaticism felt for the Modern Casar. Under all régimes 
“ these rude children of Auvergne met there, and, as if they 
“ were exercising the worship of a persecuted religion, com- 
“ memorated mysteriously the anniversary of the Saint Na- 
“ poLEon, refusing to admit that that hero was mortal.” Here, 
then, is the explanation of the more than loyalty with which 
the children of Auvergne gave their suffrages to the restorer 
of the Empire, and of the more than enthusiasm with which 
they now hail the living embodiment of their pious dream. 
This is why, “ with such ardour and unanimity, they deposited 
“the name of Napoteon in the electoral urn.” These excel- 
lent people merely mistook the Nephew for the Uncle, and 
confounded both with the Saint. Something of the sort has 
often been vaguely asserted by the enemies of Napoleonism, 

but this is the first time, as far as we know, that a courtier of 
the Second Empire has declared it to be a positive fact that 
Napoteon III. owes his throne to a set of ignorant fanatics 
who fancied they “were voting for Napoteon I. After this, 
“ You will judge, Sire, of the transports that these populations 
“ now feel on seeing you in the midst of them, when in their 


“for the services you have rendered them.” It must be 
infmitely gratifying to a sensible Sovereign to find himself the 
subject of transports which are confessedly caused by the 
absurdest confusion of ideas that it is possible to imagine. e 
are bound to acknowledge that, as M. pt Morny remarks in 
conclusion, the “vain demonstrations of hostile parties,” at 
Lucerne and elsewhere, do look uncommonly small compared 
with the transports of a “ palpitating and delighted crowd ” who 
literally believe their Emprror to be more than mortal. 

What is most remarkable about this amazing piece of 
blasphemous cant is that it appears to have been entirely 
acceptable to the personage to whom it was addressed. One 
might have thought that the zeal of courtiership had for once 
overshot the mark, and that an Emperor who is certainly not 
a fool would betray some annoyance on being publicly 
informed that his loyal subjects worshipped him in caves, 
Not a bit of it. It was all taken im perfect good part 
The Moniteur publishes with marked approval every syl- 
lable of this profane and nonsensical tirade, and its au- 
thor was made a Duke then and there—on the same 
principle, we suppose, on which military commanders some- 
times reward conspicuous merit with decorations on the field 
of battle. As an official journalist is careful to explain, 
“The Emperor, choosing that moment and that spot to 
“confer on M. pe Moryy the title of Duke, recompensed 
“the devotedness and fidelity of a whole province in the man 
“who personifies it.” It must be owned that the Imperial < 
appetite is not delicate. There is probably not another 
potentate in Europe who would quite like to be told to his 
face that his subjects worship him with legendary adoration. 
It is only the Modern Casar to whom divine honours are an 
acceptable form of political devotion. It is only the Sovereign 
who “ understands his epoch ” that can be safely addressed in 
language revolting to common decency and common sense, 
The fact may be profitably considered by those friends of 
freedom and progress who have succeeded in persuading them- 
selves that Napoleonism is somehow working round to 
constitutional liberty and responsible Government. The 
Exreror himself is clearly of opinion that the surest supports 
of his power are to be found elsewhere than in the intelligent 
sympathy and cooperation of the educated mind of France. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


pac success of a Wimbledon meeting has become so much 
a matter of course that it has almost ceased to be a 
subject of special congratulation. For the third time the most 
disadvantageous weather has failed to damp in the smallest 
perceptible degree the ardour of competing Riflemen. They 
manage to regard the old maxim of keeping their powder dry; 
and as for themselves, indifference to such trifling annoyances 
as storms of wind and rain has from the first been the peculiar 
pride of the Volunteers. More ambitious eulogies might easily 
be passed upon the enthusiasts of the rifle; but, as good solid 
evidence of the determination with which the pursuit has been 
taken up, there could be nothing more convincing than to see 
the nonehalance with which, in all manner of positions, more 
effective perhaps than graceful — prone or prostrate, kneeling 
or standing —the coveted bull’s-eyes were won on the moist 
plain of Wimbledon. The whole affair was unmistakeably 
earnest —too much so, in fact, to make the Common an 
attractive rendezvous for mere spectators. Except when the 
Lords and Commons or the Public Schools were competing, 
the pleasure-seeking element was quite absorbed in the real 
business of the day. It is satisfactory to find that none of the 
extraneous excitement of an ordinary holiday is needed to 
sustain the zest with which rifle practice is followed; yet it 
may be a matter for consideration (if only for the sake of 
the concluding review) whether the period for the annual 
gathering might not be fixed at some more propitious season 
than the first fortnight of July, which generally affords a 
sample of what foreigners consider to be the normal weather 
of an English summer. It is something, however, to have 
proved by repeated experience that the Rifle Association is as 
independent of the weather gs it seems to be of every other 
discouraging influence. 
If we compare one year with another, there is every reason 
to be satisfied with the progress made by our riflemen 
in the use of their weapon. Alterations last year in the 
selected ranges, and this year in the system of scoring, 
have made it impossible to test by perfectly accurate statis 
ties the advance in the skill displayed by the Volunteers. 
But it needs no nice comparison to show that those 
who represent the force at the annual trial of skill have 
been making rapid strides towards perfection. The distin- 


“hearts are confounded their political religion with gratitude 


guishing feature of this year is the marvellous precision 
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which has been attained in the use of the small-bore rifles. 
In some contests, nothing less than the maximum possible 
score was of any avail, and a volunteer who failed to make 
all bull’s-eyes gave up his chance of a prize as altogether 
hopeless. At the same time, the improvement in the shooting 
with the regulation arm is only just perceptible, and the 
jrreverent title of the Gas-pipe is beginning to attach to the 
weapon which has superseded Brown Bess. It would be 
somewhat hasty to jump to the conclusion—as some have 
done—that the army ought at once to be supplied with 
fancy-rifles; but one of the most important uses of the 
Wimbledon meetings would be lost if the results of the com- 
petition of rifles were not watched almost as carefully as the 
competition among those who use them. The chief, if not 
the only, obstacle to the general introduction of a superior 
arm is the expense, for the supposed fragility of first-rate 
rifles is by no means an insurmountable difficulty. But there 
is very little doubt that the Enfield is an admirable military 
weapon, quite as accurate as is necessary for all purposes of 
actual warfare, except skirmishing at extreme ranges or 
steady practice from behind walls or earthworks. This at 
least is the opinion which seems to prevail among the autho- 
rities, who have as yet steadily resisted the demand for more 
highly-finished weapons ; and it is not an answer to say that a 
certain proportion of picked men among the regulars and the 
volunteers have acquired an amount of proficiency to which | 
the regulation weapon altogether fails to do justice. Still, it | 
would not be an unreasonable compromise to issue to men of 
proved skill, both in the army and among the volunteers, | 
superior rifles which they have shown themselves capable of 
using with effect. 

Besides the improvement in skill which this meeting has 
evidenced, another very creditable feature is the disciplined 
patience with which the only contretemps of the occasion was 
borne. In their anxiety to secure absolute equality among 
the competitors for the Quren’s Prize, the Council of the 
Association applied so exact a test to the weapons used as to 
disqualify many of the most successful shots. That this will 
be remedied in future by the issue of tested rifles by the 
Association itself, may be almost assumed ; but the admirable 
temper with which the disappointment was generally borne 
testifies to the habit of submission to authority which even the 
light discipline imposed upon Volunteers imperceptibly creates. 


The Wimbledon meeting has its lesson, too, for those who 
are needlessly anxious about the permanence of the Volunteer 
force, and it is one which we hope the Commission which 
is now investigating the subject will not omit to profit 

Whatever else may fail, the keenness of rifle ecompe- 
tition shows itself proof against all weariness and discourage- 
ment. The taste for drill may, as some say, be flagging; 
the alacrity to furnish fungs for Volunteer expenses has 
no doubt in great measure disappeared; and Lord Excuo, in 
his speech at the Crystal Palace, may have felt that he was lead- 
ing a forlorn hope when he tried to impress upon his audience 
the duty of giving to the Association pecuniary support of a 
less precarious kind than the revenue of pool targets and the 
entrance fees of competitors for prizes. Still, so long as one 
form of enthusiasm remains unaffected by time, the vitality of 
the movement is assured. Those who join to shoot will stay 
to drill, and as long as Wimbledon retains its attractions the 
nucleus of the Volunteer army will never be lost. What is 
really wanted is to work upon this ascertained basis, and, by 
encouraging and assisting all Volunteers to become good 
Tiflemen, to combat the natural influences which thin the 
ranks in times of apparent tranquillity. The apparatus of. 
uifle-shooting—the butts, the targets, the ammunition, and the | 
salaries of markers—are beyond the means of most Volunteer | 
corps to provide on a suitable scale; and the expense of con-_ 
stant journeys to a distant practice ground has, in fact, de- | 
terred the large majority of the rank and file from a pursuit 
which taxes them severely both in money and in time. The 
poor man and the busy man have serious discouragements in 
the attempt to complete their military training by practice at 
the butt ; and by giving timely aid in this direction —more 
especially by providing easily accessible butts—the Govern- | 
ment would do more to keep the muster rolls filled up than 
by doles of regulation cloth, or any other of the various | 
devices which have been suggested for the relief of the 
pecuniary difficulties with which most Volunteer corps have | 
to contend. 

That it is really desired to do what may be done to insure | 

© permanent establishment of the Volunteer army, may 


| play a part in Court pagean 


but it is one thing to serve gratuitously, and quite another to 
provide all the funds which are required for the establishment 
ofa corps. Whether aid be given in the shape of a money con- 
tribution by the State, or by providing at the public expense 
the material appliances which are absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the force, is comparatively unimportant; but 
though Lord Patmerston may be right in saying that great 
nations only respect each other in proportion to the 
fear which their armaments inspire, it is difficult 
to keep alive a patriotic sense of the importance of 
the Volunteer force at a time when the policy of Great 
Britam is so litile thwarted, even by France, as at 
the present time. It would be a grievous mistake to 
assume that the occasion will never arise when the display of 
a strong civilian army may be the means of turning the 
scale from war to peace, but it is too much to expect remote 
contingencies to be duly weighed by men who cannot, without 
serious sacrifices, continue to sustain, unaided, the efficiency 
of their corps. 

The Duke of Campripce has never been- betrayed into 
those excessive eulogies of the Volunteers which have 
occasionally turned the heads of a few civilian comman- 
ders; but there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his 
declaration that the Volunteer army will be found a valuable 
auxiliary to the regulars in the event of war. This sober 
assurance, coming from the Commanper-1N-Cuier, is of more 
value than the most extravagant praise from more enthusiastic 
advocates of Volunteering; and if the expected benefits are 
not permanently secured, the responsibility will rest with 
those who have failed as yet to make the most of the en- 
thusiasm and energy which the Rifle Association has been the 
means of evoking. 


LOYALTY. 


Wwe live in a time and a country in which every one is loyal. It 
has become a matter of pride to most Englishmen to say how 
much they admire and love their Sovereign, and to profess the devo- 
tion to the Crown which they feel. And yet no feeling of the mind is . 
more difficult to analyse or understand than loyalty, nor is it ve 
easy to say whether the feeling is even likely to be permanent. It is 
so hard to say what loyalty means. We can only approach to 
giving it a meaning by examining when we could not use it. In 
France, for example, there is some attachment to the Emperor, 
and a sturdy adherence to the success which smiles at present 
on the Empire. But there is no loyalty to the Emperor. Every 
one would feel the word misapplied in connexion with Louis 
Napoleon. Perhaps a man who makes his own fortune is never 
the object of loyalty. It takes two or three generations before the 
dynasty of a new man can ex to have loyal subjects. Nor, 
again, is there any loyalty in a Republic. In America there 
is a profound attachment to the Union, much love of 
country, and a disposition to treat the President with 

roper respect. But a Republie is an abstraction, and loyalty 
is rendered to a person. The deep religious reverence, again, 
which the Russian peasant pays or used to pay to his Ozar 
is too strong for loyalty. There is too much of the brutish affec- 
tion and regard of the lower animals about it. Loyalty can only 
reside in a nation that has made itself conscious of its own power, 
and has acquired some sort of independence. It is also always 
coloured with recollections of its feudal origin, and we are v 
reluctant to speak of loyalty as proper to any nation that did not 

lay some sort of in the middle ages. We fancy that it would 
“ rather too much to expect the subjects of the Sultan or of the 
Emperor of China to be loyal. Nor should we speak of the 
adherents of any chief or the subjects of  § king of classical times 
as displaying loyalty. If we did, we should be aware that we were, 
for convenience sake, new into a slightly alien field a term of 
purely modern life. All these limitations leave loyalty a little 
more clear, but still we have much to do before we grasp an idea 
so difficult to seize. 

If it is true, however, that loyalty is a feeling which we only 
speak of as existing in one of the old monarchies of E we 
cannot avoid coupling it with certain historical traditions. It isa 
part of feudalism —a very good part, perhaps— but still a part, 
and apt, perhaps, to pass away or to be transmuted into some other 
feeling as time on, The first notion of loyalty is that 
of the feeling with which the devoted adherents of a feudal king 
regarded their lord. The old link that united the two in early 
days, the sacred and formal oath of allegiance and of acceptan 
passed in the sixteenth century into the philosophical bond forged 
out of the theory of the Divine right of kings. The Bible, too, 
was called in to give a peculiar sanction to the new manner im 
which the yelations of king and subject were regarded; and thus 
what had once been a foual feeling of allegiance ‘between man 
and man, was glorified into a heaven-devised ent of 
the universe. iety also had changed, and Courts of the 
modern type had been formed. It suited the tastes and grati- 
fied the jealousy of a nobility forced into submissiveness to 
ts, and bid for the favour of the Sove- 


be fairly presumed from the tone of the speeches both of Lord | reign. The language which they, and the eps and writers they 
e 


Patwerston and the Duke of Casmrivce at the Crystal Palace. 
The Preser, it is true, dwelt significantly on the absence of any 
pay or reward as the distinctive feature of the Volunteer force, 


favoured, loved to use, grew common, and the body of the people 

learned to speak with a sort of courtier-like humility and respect of 

the King and the throne. And as loyalty had received ite peculiar 
Ba 
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shape from philosophical theories of monarchy quite independent 
of any monarch, and as the Court lasted on, whoever reigned, 
loyalty grew more and more into a feeling ready for each king in 
turn The loyal French who had worshipped the Grand 
Monarch worshipped his successor, and bore patiently all his 
doings. In En fand the change of dynasty sent loyalty to sleep 
for some little time; but when it was revived for the nefit of 
George III., it was ready to be directed towards his son in turn, 
and one of the loudest, if not one of the heartiest, bursts of Ted 
that England has witnessed hailed the coronation of Geo: : 

There are, therefore, three main ingredients in loyalty. There is 
the <r for and approbation of the kingly office and the kingly 
form of Government ; there is the interest of society in its head, 
or, as the penny-a-liners say, in the highest personage in the realm ; 
and there is an admiration for the personal character and conduct 
of the particular king who happens to be reigning. Loyalty can 
go on without the last i ient being present. people may be 
very loyal to a mon they despise, and may be intensely 
interested in all his goi on. But loyalty is in all cases 
increased by the sonia tin personally ired and loved; 
and in our times it would peobebiy grow very cold indeed if the 
sovereign was despicable or bad. This is the great difference 
between our modern loyalty and that of other times. We 
ean scarcely fancy that we could be enthusiastic on principle 
in favour of a man whom we ed with a very different 
feeling from enthusiastic admiration; and loyalty might easily 
comprehend little more than a for great position, a stron 
desire not to break with the historical and an approv: 
of monarchical institutions. This sort of loyalty would probably 
continue in England for a time so long as to make all speculation 
about it unnece: . We have most of us persuaded ourselves 
that a Constitutional monarchy, where it can be had, is the best 
form of government for Englishmen, and we feel keenly all the 
historical associations which accompany it here. We take the 
sovereign as the representative of the line of English princes, and 
although the a of England have not personally been very 
distinguished, yet they are so indissolubly icend up with our 
memory of the past that we cannot put our love of our 
country apart from our conception of the position and office 
of an English king. It is easy to see that this is a great 
source of — stability in a nation, and that the reluctance 
with which we encounter any kind of political change in 
= is dependent, in a very considerable degree, on the 
pride and affection with which we regard our own history and 
those who give us the chief and most obvious method of attachin 
to this history in each succeeding century something of a person 
interest. 

Nor was there ever at any time a greater disposition than there 
is now to make much of the Sovereign as the head of society. It 
is true that a modern Court cannot be like the Court of Louis XIV. 
Nor is there any longer a distinct set of courtiers. But social 
distinction was never more prized, and social distinction is neces- 
with high standing at a Court. To know what 
the Sovereign is doing, to invent or repeat stories illustrative of 
general assertions about the Court, to get near the Royal person, 
and to have an access to Court festivities, are among the most 
obvious means by which those who seek prominence in the 
highest level of society can obtain it. But they are only a 
small number, and are a tiny fraction of the whole loyal 

ulation. Loyalty is seen on its social side far more con- 
icuously if we consider how passionately those who never dream 
of going to Court like to speak of the oo Family. In an age of 
superficial equality, there 1s a sort of further approach to a general 
levelling of everyone if the one set of persons confessed to stand 
above all are made as much of as ible. It is also a most 
useful mode of smoothing down the difficulties which intercourse 
between strangers in a society com of very different grades is 
sure to present, if there is a family about whom all are supposed 
to be interested, and whose smallest proceedings are common pro- 
sag The Royal Family supply a must valuable neutral ground 
‘or conversation, and suggest a sort of standing political gossip 
that has its constant charm and is not likely to give 
offence. Punch represents this sort of popular loyalty with much 
success. We are diverted, perhaps, by the notien of a comic pub- 
lication thinking it the correct thing to praise in old English type 
the “calm earnest eyes” of a young princess on the occasion of her 
marriage. We may see with a smile that when the late Prince 
Consort is ken of, he receives the mild deification of being 
ken of as “He,” with a capital letter. But this is the exact 
orm which loyalty would take in circles not very fastidious, but 
full of good feeling ; and Punch very cleverly takes hold of this 
form, represents it, and benefits by it. There is in loyalty some- 
times an affectionate and reverential snobbishness which is quite 
as in its way as the incense of aristocratic adulation, 
and shows how strong is the interest which the ordinary half- 
educated, ble citizen takes in his Sovereign. This 
very extension, however, of the area of loyalty—this use of 
the Sovereign for the gratification of the social fancies of the 
bulk of the nation — makes us doubt whether loyalty is not likely 
to be a fluctuating feeling in modern times. We mean perhaps 
more than we should care to express when we say that we are 
fortunate in having so excellent a came We suspect that those 
who say so imply that they are not certain that criticism would 
be respectful if its subject did not happen to call forth respect, 
and that loyalty might waver now if the Sovereign were disliked. 
This does not mean that England has any hesitation about being 


strongest reverence for its own history and its standing 
historical traditions. Loyalty, in the sense of a preference for a 
constitution based on foudaliam, is as likely to endure for a 
cen to come as any other strong feeling of Englishmen, 
But the popular loyalty —the loyalty that eT the 
Sovereign to itself as a personal friend, and as the head of 
society and the topic of conversational intercourse — would 
hardly survive a period of hearty contempt for the reigning 
monarch. Perhaps a much fainter feeling than hearty contempt 
would suffice to extinguish it. There is a strong current of 
common sense, a wish to sit in judgment on the persons we 
= of, and a reluctance to very much against what we 

ink and everyone else thinks, which tell in a time when 
everything is so easily printed and may be so freely uttered, 
Even the mere criticism of the past has done its work, and 
England could scarcely bow down twice before a “ First 
Gentleman in Europe.” Punch must feel the strain which 
this poetical loyalty in old English puts on its tum 
for satire; and although the unaffec interest taken by 
all her subjects in the Queen’s family for her sake enables 
Punch to bear this strain just now, it would hardly be ca- 
pable of interrupting the flow of its wit and derisive fun if 
the Sovereign for the time being did not aj to its affections. 
So very much of what is called wg | is 'y composed of mere 
talk about the reigning family that, if the talk were not favourable, 
the apparent decline in loyalty might be rather appalling now that 
those who talk are no longer a privileged class, and are far too 
numerous and independent to be hushed into silence, 


THE ART OF PARAPHRASING. 


A FEW months back, we unearthed the 235th edition of the 
Spelling Book of a certain Mr. Butter, which we felt sure 
must have helped in no slight measure towards the change going 
on from plain English into the odd tongue which is now fast 
usurping its place. A man whose books reach a 235th edition 
must be prepared for imitators. Such success as that of Mr. Butter 
would naturally kindle a generous emulation in many minds, 
Many a man may be tempted to string together a few hard words 
on the chance of obtaining only the tenth part of Mr. Butter’s 
success. We have no doubt that he has many pupils and 
followers. He certainly has a most promising one in a certain Rey, 
John Hunter, A.M., who describes himself as formerly Vice- 
Principal of the National Society’s Training College at Battersea, 
Mr. Hunter's works have not yet reached their 235th edition, bu 
as one of them went through three editions between 1858 an 
1861, he may congratulate himself on treading in the steps of 
his great original as nearly as he can reasonably expect to do. 

Mr. Hunter has, we think, achieved a great work. He has suc- 
cessfully reduced the practice of the grand style to a system. He 
has given us a great many rules and a { many examples to 
guide us in the task of turning oe English into bad. One thing 
only is wanted — Mr. Hunter should really give us a Dictionary. 
It is quite needful to accomplish his object. That object is, to 
teach people how to exchange the on straightforward words 
which will first come into their heads for the more elaborately 
ornamented and more ambitiously grandiloquent phraseology of the 
penny-a-liner. But for this end dull wits will want a Dictionary. 
A pupil of Mr. Hunter's will, of course, scorn such a poor word as 
“begin ;” but it may be that “inaugurate ” may not at once s 
itself to him—he may be driven to put up with so comparatively 
feeble a substitute as “ commence.” He may wish for some expres- 
sion less homely than “ cock-fight,” but it is not everybody across 
whose mind Mr. Butter’s “ alectoromachy” would flash unbidden. 
A Dictionary of the High Polite Style, by Mr. Hunter, would be 
an invaluable gift to waiters, commercial travellers, princi of 
educational establishments, and the literary public in gene Till 
this great want is supplied, we must put up with Mr. Hunter's 

mmar and exercise book, and we must do their author the 
justice to say that, by a careful use of them, a man may do a good 
deal towards unlearning his mother tongue. 

Though Mr. Hunter is, as far as we know, the first person who 
has reduced the art of “ Paraphrasing’’ to a system, he can by no 
means claim the honour of being the first Paraphrast. Who has 
not seen “ Scripture Paraphrases,” in which the meaning of the 
sacred writings and the vigorous English of their translators are 
alike improved away? A t master in this way was Bishop 
Simon Patrick, who, when the Collects were, in 1689, voted “ too 
short and too dry,” was set to make them longer and more orna- 
mental. But the art in those days was in its infancy, and, 
compared with modern masters, Patrick was a mere bungler. 
Something, in another tongue, was done about the same time by 
the editor of the Delphin Classics, who, in the “ Interpretatio” of 
each book, paraphrased a vast deal of Latin into bad. But 
all these attempts, though highly creditable in their way, were 
still merely desultory. Mr. Hunter is the first to teach the art 
upon system. We are probably displaying our own monstrous 
ignorance when we say that, till we got hold of Mr. Hunter's 
little books, we had no sort of idea that “ paraphrasing” was an 
acknowledged art, taught by adepts like any other art. But we 
gather from Mr. Hunter’s preface that the art has long been 
taught traditionally. He has now won the honour of being the 
first to set down its —— in a book, but he has long lived in 
fear that some one else would be quick enough to snatch his un- 

lucked laurels from him. In his own words — words which show 


monarchical in its form of government, or ever ceases to feel the 


ow well he can teach by example as well as by precept — “ The 
utility of that species of scholastic exercise called Paraphrasing 
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has been for so many years generally recognised among teachers, 
that the author of this little work long expected some anticipa- 
tion of his own treatise to issue from the press.” The same pre- 
face teaches us two or three more things about se It 
is a “somewhat difficult subject.” Mr. Hunter has “not yet seen 
any other publication professing to methodise and teach it. é 
But there are persons “who are desirous of attaining facility in 
composing, or in teaching to compose, a good paraphrase.” To 
such persons Mr. Hunter “has been induced to contribute such 
assistance as his experience enables him.” Mr. Hunter further, 
with all the authority of a former Vice-Principal of the National 
Society’s Training College at Battersea, “would venture to recom- 
mend to schoolmasters the frequent employment of this species of 
exercise, as a very useful auxiliary to other means of instruction 
in English composition, as its tendency is to form a taste and pro- 
mote an aptitude for the proper expression of original thought, as 
well as for a due appreciation of the writings of others.” 

By this time we begin to understand what paraphrasing means. 
It clearly means that the boys and girls of our National Schools 
are, whenever schoolmasters can be found silly enough to do so, to 
be set to translate out of the plain English of their Bibles and 
Prayer-Books into the jargon of Mr. Hunter and the penny 
newspapers. We really did not know that such an art was any- 
where deliberately taught. The opposite process indeed we have 
sometimes mmees | ourselves by trying. e have both tried our- 
selves, and made others try, to translate bits of aay og language 
into English, but we had no idea whatever that boys and girls 
were deliberately set to translate English into newspaper. Let us, 
however, before we put ourselves under Mr. Hunter's guidance, 
see what we can ourselves do by the light of nature. Here is as 
good a piece of plain English as ever was written, though, to be 
sure, its matter 1s too light to be quite the thing for National 
Schools : — 

If a body kiss a body, 
Need a body tell ? 
Will not Mr. Hunter give us his very first prize when we para- 
phrase this into 
On the supposition that an individual salutes an individual, 
Does an individual lie under an obligation to make a statement of the fact ? 

On turning over Mr. Hunter’s pages, we find that all his precepts 
strengthen our belief that our own first attempt is really a first- 
rate agen nage He tells us that “the poets, and those prose 
writers whose style is condensed, vigorous, or antiquated, supply 
the most suitable passages for exercises in paraphrasing.” w nat 
can be more condensed and vigorous than the passage which we 
chose P and its language is alittle antiquated into the bargain. But 
Mr. Hunter tells us that “ frequently the original will be found more 
simply and clearly expressed than the paraphrase.” We have not 
the slightest doubt of it, and we think our example shows it 
wonderfully well; only if the original be more simply and clearly 
expressed than the paraphrase, what becomes of Mr. Hunter's own 


ex and embellishment must be duly restrained, the legitimate object 
proper utility of the exercise being always kept in view. . 

Ability to Lo mapery may be said to depend, particularly, on 
with the principles of grammatical formation and arrangement, on appre- 
ciation of the significancy of words in themselves and in their relations and 
idiomatic uses, and on the power of readily synonymous 
expressions. 

We copy these sentences without wholly understanding them. 
Indeed we know that we have no right to ask to understand them. 
Mr. Hunter clearly writes in the grand style, and to those who 
do not understand the grand style it has been said by the highest 
authority, moriemini in peccatis vestris, As far as we can make 
out any meaning, it would seem to mean that boys and girls are to 
be set to “ paraphrase,” in order, first, to see whether they under- 
stand what they read, and, secondly, to teach them to write good 
English themselves. To accomplish these two ends they are to 
be taught to paraphrase good English into bad — to ch every 
Teutonic word into a Latin one. Thus, they are given this piece 
of Cowper's: — 

How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 


This perfectly clear and good English they are to “paraphrase” 
into the following jargon : — 

H id is the transition of thought! In — 
the coup af the tempest, and o swift dashing of the rays 
sluggish movements. 


So again: — 
Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 


becomes in Mr. Hunter's hands — 


Can the language of flattery gratify the ear which death has sealed in cold 
insensibility ? 
When Milton says — 
O unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native soili these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods! where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ! 


Mr. Hunter turns it into— 


O this unlooked-for calamity, more distressful than the doom of death! O 
Paradise, must I as a banished one depart from thee! Must I in that manner 
leave the spot where my life began, thus bid adieu to these blissful walks 
and shades, worthy to be frequented by celestial beings and amidst which I 
had cherished the soothing expectation of spending in quietness, though 
mournfully, the allowed remainder of that day in which, by Divine decree, 
we both must die. 

Our notions of good English doubtless differ from Mr. Hunter's, 
so it may be vain to try to prove to him that his process will do 
the exact opposite of “assisting in making the pupil skilful and 


with its velocity, 
of light, are but 


detinition of a paraphrase? “To paraphrase,” according to the 
first sentence of his book, “means to explain some passage in a 
book by changing the author's language, and developing the scope 
of his ideas, so as to exhibit his meaning with greater clearness, 
particularity, and fulness.” Now, what “developing the scope of 
the author’s ideas ” may mean, we do not know t ny be bit. But 
is it not rather odd that, if the object of paraphrasing be to “ex- 
plain passages ” and to “ exhibit the author's meaning with greater 
clearness,” the result of phrasing should be that “ frequently 
the original will be found more simply and clearly expressed than 
the paraphrase ?” This result is, indeed, only just what we should 
expect; but, if so, “the utility of this species of scholastic exercise” 
is something which we should have great difficulty in “recog- 
nising.” 

Again, Mr. Hunter, after telling us to pick out as our guides 
writers whose style is condensed, vigorous, or antiquated, goes on to 
say, with praiseworthy modesty, “it must always be remembered 
that the language of a good author generally loses both force and 
beauty by such transformation, and that no such attempt should 
be expected to produce something as good as the original.” If so, 
one cannot help asking, why make the attempt at all? Why turn 
the original into something which confessedly is not so good ? 
Why subject the language of a good author to a transformation 
which avowedly takes away both its force and beauty? Where, 
in short, is the recognised utility of this species of scholastic exer- 
cise? By Mr. Hunter’s own account, then, paraphrasing consists in 
turning good English into bad. We hold, therefore, that our own 
specimen Sa orn is really perfect. We believe that we have 
successfully destroyed all the force and beauty of the original. We 
feel sure that we have produced something which no one will 
think as good as the original. If so, we have, according to Mr. 
Hunter, fully accomplished the objects of a paraphrase. The 
goodness of a — consists in its badness, and, on that 
showing, we hold our own to be first-rate. 

But we must, in fairness, let Mr. Hunter speak once more to 
explain the objects of his own art, and the powers required of 
those who would excel in it :— 

By paraphrasing, as a scholastic exercise, we mean —an Explanatory 
Variation of the language of a given portion of discourse, prescribed in order 
to ascertain the degree in which the pupil understands the passage, to pro- 
mote in him the habit of general attention to the meaning and spirit of what 
he reads, to cultivate his power of discerning the force and beauty of literary 
composition, and to assist in making him skilful and expert in the expression 
of his own thoughts. 

In this species of exercise, care should be taken not to exceed those 


expert in the expression of his own thoughts.” But we may perhaps 
dispute a little as to its use in “ ascertaining the degree in which 
| the pupil understands the ye ll To us it seems that to trans- 
| late what is clear into what is obscure — to translate what is easy 
| into what is hard —can serve no purpose of the kind. If the pupil 
| is encouraged in the use of big words to which he is not accus- 
| tomed, and which cannot convey their meaning with the same dis- 
tinctness as the words of his own daily talk, he has at once a 
means afforded him of cloaking his ignorance under a cloud of 
sounding syllables. The real way of finding out whether a boy 
understands what he reads is not to bid him paraphrase it into the 
high-polite style, but to bid him tell the story in the plainest 
words of daily life. A child in a National School was asked, 
“What did David do when they told him that the child was 
dead?” “Please, Sir, he cleaned himself and took to his 
victuals.” All honour to a child who had so thoroughly entered 
into the story that he could at once tell it in just the words which 
he would use every day with his playmates. In Mr. Hunter’s 
style the question and answer might stand thus : — 

Q. “ What course of action did David pursue when he received 
intelligence of the demise of his infant ? ’ 

A. “ He performed his ablutions and immediately proceeded to 
partake of refreshments.” 

Mr. Hunter would most likely think this a sign of t skilful- 
ness and expertness in the expression of thought; but would it 
show the same “habit of general attention to the meaning and spirit 
of what he reads,” as was shown by the little fellow who 
had so thoroughly called up the doings of David before his mind’s 
eye? We know not to what extent Mr. Hunter’s theories and 

rocesses are adopted by teachers, but if this sort of thing goes on 
in the National Schools generally, there is indeed something for 
Mr. Lowe and the School Inspectors to look to, 


PRIZE DAY AT BROMPTON. 
oo was, we are told by the — which has always 
said its best for the Great Exhibition, but little to see and 
to do on Friday last at Brompton; and yet the success was 
complete. 


It was so great because it was so small. 
We are led to the conclusion that, had there been less to do 
and less to see, the success would have been still greater. The 
ceremonial was to assign “the Medals and Honourable Mentions 
awarded by the International Juries ”"—the language is odd, but 
official. Only, os the medals aro not yet struck, the parsley ervwas 
The programme was simplicity i throne, 
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or rather the throne which has already done duty in standing 
empty at the opening of the Exhibition, was erected, on a perilous 
spot in the Horticultural Gardens, upon a steep bridge over a water- 
ll, which happily was not of the dimensions of Niagara. Up 
this difficult ascent, typical of the arduous path to fame, the 
“Tnternational Jurors ” took their way, bowed to the Royal High- 
ness and the Earl of Granville, who represented, for this occasion 
only, Britannia rewarding Trade and Manufacture as in Mr. 
Martin’s medal. The jurors, having handed in their report, then 
bowed themselves down again. Thus was the Stoic or standing 
ery recognised, though the scene was in Academic 
roves, and, as was only reasonable, the rest of the pageant gave 
the Peripatetics a turn. Marching round the building in what 
the stage directions call dumb show, either a Commissioner or a 
notable delivered, not the prizes, but a list of them, like visit- 
ing cards, at the several stations of the several nations and 
languages, arts and manufactures. Everybody can under- 
stand the simplicity of this sort of ceremonial, and it could 
hardly break down, for the plainest reason that there was nothing 
todo. However, a vast number of people were present, and the day 
was fine ; and where there is oak an evident relish in the multi- 
tude for processions and shows, it is almost a pity that there was 
not something to reward the crowds who flocked to Brompton to 
see and hear the nothing that was to be seen and heard. What 
took place was, in general effect, precisely the same as the imposing 
ceremony which is got up when the parson and the school com- 
mittee give reward-books in the National Schools, with the slight 
abatement that the good boys were not present in the flesh. In- 
asmuch as nobody knew who had got what—who had won or who 
had lost in the great competition —there was a slight tinge of 
absurdity in giving prizes which were not forthcoming to suc- 
cessful candidates who were not present. When Hodge gets his 
red waistcoat for having brought up ten children without parish 
relief, it is a satisfaction to make the personal acquaintance of so 
worthy a bucolic; but it was denied to the spectators to see the 
Minton or the Skidmore or the Garrard of the Exhibition. As 
to the rewards, they are as plentiful as blackberries. Just one- 
half of the exhibitors have got prizes either of the first or second 
class; and as certainly a good deal more than one-half of the 
goods exhibited are rubbish, nobody can complain of the illi- 
berality of the jurors. Of course, all the second-class men think 
that the Examiners had a spite against them for not giving them 
the highest honours; and everybody who is plucked says, without 
circumlocution, that the jurors were bribed. As there are about 
24,000 exhibitors, and as nearly 7,000 medals have been 
awarded, it may be surmised that 17,000 persons have uttered, 
or will utter, groans and curses at the awards —an amount of 
blasphemy and international polyglottic gnashing of teeth, which 
may well perplex the pious ok 
or ourselves, we think it a great mistake to give prizes at all. 
Although the value of the aaa > infinitesimally small, it must, 
from the nature of the case, differ so much in relative value that 
it becomes an affront in some cases and a mockery in others, while 


in too many it will only stand instead of an advertisement. Dis- | 


tributed with this lavish profusion, both Medal and Honourable 
Mention become little more than a certificate of exhibitorship. 


| 


The reward will be made to bear a commercial value in the hands | 


of a tradesman, and this will be perhaps considered a proper reward 
for his aid to the great show ; but cheap decorations of this sort, like 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, drag down superior merit, 
whilst they elevate stunted mediocrity. The principle upon which 
the medals are awarded — so far as there is a principle — distinctly 
recognises the mere commercial value of the ome Artists, that 
is, painters and sculptors, are excluded from prizes — Art is its own 
exceeding great reward, we suppose. It is only the tradesman or 
manufacturer who cares for a copper medal, and he can only 
value it for its advertising capabilities. Not that we can under- 
stand in the slightest degree the application of this principle, which 
at the best is a doubtful one. If there is anything to be rewarded, 
we should say it ought to be head work, not the mere possession 
of capital, and the power of paying wages and keeping a shop. 
The pend of a first-rate pT dey or shawl, or ribbon, deserves 
a _ for a very intelligible reason; but we cannot understand 
why the manufacturer who simply owns the machinery which 
roduces the shawl, or who keeps the shop where the lace is sold, 
is to be medalled. 
Nor are the Jurors consistent even in maintaining their own 


yinciple ; and their inconsistency comes out in various ways. | 


here are many objects, such as decorative furniture, goldsmith’s 
work, jewellery, sculpture, and carpets, in which the designer is 
everything, and which are, in fact, works of art. Some jurors 
seem to have seen this, and to have given medals to the artist ; but in 
other cases this hasnot been done. And, still more absurdly, the very 
same kind of work appears in different classes, and has been sub- 
mitted to different juries who have gone upon different principles. 
In one case, the designer of an iron screen gets a reward, in another 
the smith who executed it. We can quite understand that it 
a be right to premiate the designer only, or the workman 
only, or both designer and workman; but we cannot understand 
why it is sometimes one and sometimes the other. 

Again, why should the artists who have executed monumental 
effigies receive medals, and the sculptors of ideal statues be ex- 
cluded? It will be said that the former is furniture, the latter 
high art. But where can this line between decorative manu- 
facture and art be drawn, or ought it to be drawn at all? _ Was 


it not tantamount to saying that the work of the goldsmith, 
or the potter, or the glass painter, is not ——— of high 
art? It comes to this. Kaffaelle and Michael Angelo are 
artists, and are therefore above being medalled ; but as to Cellini 
and Palissy and Della Robbia, they are mere tradesmen and 
manufacturers, and we will give them our certificates of honour, 
because they are artisans, not artists. Our opinion is that this 
distinction between art in pictures and statues, and art in manu- 
facture, is treason to art. 

So in other matters. Vechte, the artist in silver, has 
received the award of a medal; but, if he deserves his prize, it is 
for a very different purpose, and with a very different meaning, that 
the very same reward has been assigned to the enterprising Bond 
Street tradesman who has invested in histalents and paid for his work, 
This inconsistency comes out most emphatically in the matter of 
porcelain. An old and long-established concern, a Staflordshire 
pottery, is for sale. Some capitalist — say a London alderman — 
whose only knowledge of pastes and glazing and lustres is the 
ie of a pie, and the glazing of a ham, and the lustres which 
rang over a Mansion House dinner-table, purchases it. He buys 
the whole concern—the old patterns, the traditional methods and 
secrets, and the skill and artists attached to the works. And he 
exhibits some beautiful porcelain at Brompton, and gets a prize; 
but nobody knows or cares anything about the humble artist who 
has done the work. The medal goes to the enterprising capi- 
talist, who, had it suited his purpose, was just as likely to have 
invested in a promising bone-boiling concern. 

The fact is, that the medal is a fluctuating quantity. Its value is 
not constant. In one case, it represents too much glory ; in another, 
too little; which may well bewhen Mr. Hancock or Signor Castellani < 
gets the same premium as the distinguished inventor of a self- 
acting mouse-trap, or the ambitious tradesman who exhibits a neat 
collection of pen-wipers. But this is the objection to an integer 
which is made to represent so many functions. At one time it is 
mental capacity; at another it is mere capital; at another it is 
liberality in setting out a shop-front, or in hiring skilled labour. 
Now it is mental qualities, and now skilfulness in manipulation. The 
oddest of all the awards are those to corporations and societies. 
The Bible Society, and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Arundel Society, get medals for their respec- 
tive services to education. Messrs. Longman, and Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Macmillan are also medallists ; but we do not find that Dean 
Milman or Lord Stanhope, or the author of Yom Brown, are 
inscribed in the golden book of the Commissioners. Mr. David 
Stow, who invented Infant Schools, and Mr. Cremer, who sells 
the Croquet apparatus which the school-girls play with, finds equal 
favour with the jury who undertook “ Educational Works and 
Apparatus;” and the “South Kensington Department of Science 
Pr Art,” and a praiseworthy manufacturer, “Herr Gross of 
Wurtemburg, for the cheapness of his toys,” are bracketed 
together. “ Henry Cole, C.B., for his exertions to promote Science 
and Art Education,” receives a reward much of the same cha- 
racter as the Monthyon prize for virtue in general, in the same 
class in which “a primary school in Paris” is decorated “ for 
good specimens of writing.” Certainly we do not grudge Mr. Cole 
his medal, but we see no reason why “ honourable mention ”’ should 
not, in this shower of dignities, with equal hand have been assigned 
to every national school-boy in the country who has not blotted 
his copy-book for a week. 

There are other and more serious faults found with the 
awards, which we have neither time nor patience to go into. 
The principle upon which the juries were struck was that 

no exhibitor who was at the same time a juror should 
receive a reward in the class in which he is a judge. 
Instances are alleged—with what truth we know not—in which 
this principle has been violated ; and when we consider the rami- 
fications of trade, it is easy for disappointed exhibitors to hint 
that jurors in diilerent classes have come to some mutual under- 
standing or cross arrangement in assigning medals to each other. 
Imputations of this sort are easy to make, and are hard to 
be refuted, and equally hard to prove. The most substantial 
auswer to such accusations is that, in such a plethora of prizes, 


_ their value is reduced to a vanishing point, and that it is not 
| worth anyone’s while to job in a matter so worthless as these 


not one object of this very Exhibition t6'shdw’ that att, dven high 


art—even the highest art— was to be wedded to manufacture? Is | 


Medals and Honourable Mentions. 

All that these imputations show is, that the whole pee of 
rewards and juries is open to reasonable exceptions. ‘The only fair 
thing would seem to be to have excluded all tradesmen and pro- 
ducers from the juries. The answer is, that this is impossible. 
There are not sufjicient amateurs to fill up the ranks of judges, 
and experts will always be required. J in sud arte 
credendum. All which may at once be admitted, and it leads to the 
conclusion that to assign rewards at all, with all this complex 
machinery of judge and jury and appeal, is not worth its resniss. 
The medals are dearly purchased at the cost of the Live of 
quarrelling and complaint and irritation which is the inevitable 
result of giving rewards at all. As it is, the whule thing 
bears the look of a compromise. Severe selection was impossible, 
and ym | juror seems to have —— to that plan which of course 
cuts the knot by rewarding everybody who had even a single friend 
to make the slightest appeal for mercy. And so, where justice 
is impossible, a universal amnesty is the only alternative. one 
mediocrity succeeds, all mediocritics must succeed. The result is 
much the same as in a Txraham Green Seminary, where every 
Jacky and Tommy takes nome his prize book te his’ sympathising 
and admiring parents. “ue 

What might possibly have done good—and what, if these Inter" 
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national Exhibitions are to be of any permanent use to manufacture | labyrinth it is whispered that it becomes the object of certain 


and art, must be ultimately adopted—is to abandon the prize 
tem altogether, and to entrust to judges, not juries, the work of 
wing up a series of Reports only. If such judges could consti- 
tute a permanent Commission to register improvements, to point out 
defects, and to solicit assistance from skill and capital in the weak 
es of manufacture, trade, and production, their labours might 
ave some value, Sucha Commission could do what juries cannot do. 
They could say what is bad as well as what is g¢ These Great 
Exhibitions ought to furnish opportunities for condemnation as 
well as approval. There ought to be a Chamber of Horrors as 
well as a Gallery of Notabilities ; and we should like to see a jury 
empannelled to go round the Brompton buildings with a stick of 
charcoal. The white chalk has been used plentifully enough. 
Something perhaps of this sort the Reports of the juries will con- 
tain, though, as the Commissioners have entrusted the publication 
of their Reports to the Society of Arts, who have nothing to do 
with them— a step, by the way, which has caused considerable dis- 
satisfaction to the juries—we shall have to wait till that body 


~ has decided how they can make some capital out of the publication. 


MEN ABOUT TOWN. 


WE have a question to submit to Mr. Lowe which his study 
of political economy will doubtless enable him to solve. 
Can he, who in the earlier part of the Session dilated so exhaus- 
tively on the principles which —_ to govern our knowledge- 
market, indicate the laws which regulate its opposite — the 
market of inanity? Is it a mere question of demand and supply ? 
If so, how is the demand for fashionable folly created? By 
female action, or by male? And which of the sexes is to 
be held responsible for the present undeniable glut? Our 
fair friends assert that the fault lies with the men. They 
maintain that woman is essentially a parasitical animal. Taking 
their stand on biblical authority, they argue that, as woman was 
created for man, she has no choice but to bring her tastes as much 
as possible into conformity with those of her lord and master; and 
if these are silly and frivolous, she too must become silly and 
frivolous. A careful induction establishes the fact that the 
average woman in the upper classes is endowed by nature with a 
respectable amount of common sense, and no special weakness, 
ar it be for religious novels. The social eccentricities, there- 
fore, into which she is beguiled, do not originate with her, but are 
imposed on her from without. When she flirts or schemes, it is 
because she finds on every side of her ready-made fools, who re- 
quire the treatment of fools, and upon whom a more rational treat- 
ment would be utterly thrown away. If the male part of society 
were animated by a healthier and manlier tone, there would be no 
need for her to stoop to follies from which in her heart she recoils, 
And, as evidence of the existence of an enormous mass of noodle- 
dom, independent and outside of herself, she points to the young 
men with whom it is her hard fate to associate at dinners and balls, 
Si documentum queris, circumspice. 

In justice to the sex, we obey. We don our spectacles, and 
look around. And we find that the motley and _heteroge- 
neous throng which calls itself the gilded youth of England is 
resolvable into two main elements — those who are born fashion- 
able, and those who achieve fashion — those who court, 
and those who are courted—eldest sons, and Circumloeution 
clerks. Each of these two great classes has several subordinate 
varieties. But before describing them, we may say a few words 
on the relations which exist between them. Natural historians 
tell us that there is an animal to be found in certain parts of Asia 
and Africa which makes it its business to hunt in company with a 
nobler beast, and to cater for the appetite of the latter. This 
amiable propensity has acquired for it the title of Lion’s pro- 
vider. This curious alliance of the desert is reproduced in the 
salon. There, too, may be seen an inferior creature which hunts 
in company with a nobler animal, and purveys for its gratification. 
Its knowledge of the ground enables it to do a thousand little 
useful offices for its august companion. It will procure him the 
tit-bits he most affects—invitations to the pastures where the 
most delicate gazelles browse—and, if he be clubable, admission 
to the enclosure where select young lions roar; not, however, 
without picking up a stray mouthful himself, like his cunning 
four-footed brother. In one respect, the quadruped may be very 
favourably contrasted with the biped species—it is far more loyal 
to the lion it serves. The jackal of the salon, on the contrary, is 
not content with merely providing for the pleasures of his com- 
panion-lion, but by secretly intriguing with a prospective keeper, 
sometimes su in providing him with a matrimonial cage. 
Thus he is in two senses a lion’s provider. 

We come now to speak of a few specimens of the jackal tribe in 
detail. Conspicuous amidst that portion of the family which makes 
its lair in the neighbourhood of Whitehall is the young placeman in 
the office for Foolish Affairs. He may be recognised by his curly or 
rt; hair, his baby lisp, his semi-idiotic grin—above all, by two un- 
failing accoutrements, an eyeglass and an umbrella. Between the 
latter implement, the proportions of which are the daintiest pos- 
sible, all himself there is a mysterious link of sympathy, spring- 


ing, it may be, from the mutual consciousness of a common 
stock. As he hurries down each noontide to eat that official 
chop for the consumption of which an ungrateful country 
Tewards him wiih a paltry hundred a 
may be seen sus 
with the rest of 


year, the darling 
ded under his left arm, at a right angle 
is person. But in the recesses of the official 


strange and mystic rites. Piling their umbrellas in the middle of 
the chamber in which they copy the despatches which are to strike 
terror into the King of the Cannibal Islands, the és of this 
department are said to dance round them in a magic circle, prac- 
tising their steps for the evening, and chanting a solemn strain in 
praise of the Great Primeval Parasol. Of the social qualities of 
the Foolish Office clerk we can best give an idea by imagining a 
little scene. We number among our acquaintance a nice conver- 
sible woman, and we make a call to ask what she thinks of the last 
new novel. We are shown upstairs, only to find our friend Chloe 
between two of these official Strephons. Having manned their eye- 
glasses, and stared incontinently at our commonplace features for 
the e of two minutes, they subside again into a gurgle of 
insipid small-talk distilled in a languid drawl. They were some- 
where last night, and they mean to look in somewhere to-morrow 
night. Of course Chloe will be there. He on the right led the 
cotillon at Lady Hauteville’s last night — a horrid bore, but dear 
little Harriet Volauvent (we cannot describe the guttural manner 
of pronouncing the pretty Christian name) would insist on it, and 
rewarded him d’avance by nae through two square dances. 
Strephon on the left used to go to Houbigaut’s for gloves, but has 
now changed to Pivert. He has promised to be at Mrs. Simper 
of Criggleswick’s fancy ball, and is in doubt whether to go as a 
Zephyr or a Butterfly. Which character does Chloe think will suit 
his figure best? A Bede? Neither of them have the honour 
of the gentleman’s acquaintance. He can’t be “in the best set,” or 
they would have met him the other night at Lady Farmerston’s. 
What moves our wonder is, how Chloe, whom we know to 
be a woman of sense, can endure, with a smiling face, 
the infliction of all this vapid tittle-tattle. The explana- 
tion is very simple. She is going to give a ball next week, 
and must keep fashionable clerks in good humour if she 
does not want to be left at the eleventh hour without a due supply 
of eligible dancing men. Besides, truth to say, she is a parent — 
the doating mother of one fond daughter; and she is well aware 
that each of her visitors holds in reserve a leash or two of heirs 
apparent, and can powerfuily conduce to make or mar her matri- 
monial speculations. Thus the poor woman is the victim of a 
double servitude. She is a slave to the jackal, in the hope of his 
providing her with a young lion—she is a slave to that young 
tyrant, in the hope of caging him. 

Here is another type off the same family — young Mumbo- 
jumbo, of the Treachery Department. Because this office deals in 
figures, the solemn young coxcomb affects the airs of a man of 
business. There is a pretence of mathematical precision about his 
dress and habits. He is always deep in the confidence of his chief, 
and knows what “my Lords” are Looting long before they know 
it themselves. "When he dances, which he does rarely, it is with 
the air of one who has got the items of the next budget in his 
coat pockets. His function is rather to circulate in the ball-room 
dropping patronizing remarks to chaperones about their sons an 
daughters. He can tell Mrs. Fitzmortimer why her Adolphus 
failed to pass the Civil Service examination. When he next sits, 
let the dear boy distinguish between Jeddah in Arabia, and Jeddo 
in Ja Does she waat to know the prospects of the pale youth 
with whom Arabella is waltzing? He is the owner of an exten- 
sive tin mine in Essex, which he, Mumbo, has reason to know is 
heavily mortgaged. No wonder that Mrs. F. thinks the depo- 
sitory of so many state and family secrets a young man worth 
cultivating. To Arabella herself, his manner is blandly paternal 
not to say patriarchal—a happy union of the heavy father and 
the high official. He is glad she enjoys her ball, and so forth. 
For himself, he has long since exchanged illusions for statistics. 
Du reste, he shows, like the whole of his race, an eyeglass and an 
umbrella. If he cannot boast the same well-developed stare as 
the species we have just described, he is very frigid to people who 
live in Bedford Square. A trifle less insolent, perhaps, but twice 
as great a humbug. 

There is one other species which we class with the jackals, 
because an inferior animal by drawing-room measurements, but 
which exhibits none of the lower propensities of the tribe. In 
some natures, the Civil Service seems to breed a purely esthetic 
turn of mind. The irony of fate is never more forcibly exhibited 
than in the case of the youth who, peer to an official stool, is 

rpetually escaping to the Beautiful in art and religion. What 
- may be like in the daytime, we cannot say; but by candle- 
light, he is a creature of soul and sentiment, preferring in archi- 
tecture the Gothic to the Palladian, and in music, Gregorian 
tones to any other, saered or secular. Ritualism is his only real 
passion. That which in ~~’ 4y beeomes foppery, turns in his 
case to church decoration. He is fond of young ladies’ society, 

rticularly when they share his ecclesiastical sympathies, Ata 
Ball he dances with the ever-present consciousness of being one 
of the faithful laity, and weakly attempts to imbue his partner’s 
mind with a re for sacerdotalism. Tis favourite seading is 
Miss Sewell’s or Miss Yonge’s novels. He generally takes a tour 
abroad in the autumn—not to climb Swiss mounjains, but to see 
how they “do things” in foreign cathedrals, He talks Ruskinese, 
and attends St. Barnabas. 

We come now to the young men of the leonine family, who 

rowl about Mayfair, careless of the ioils with which the dowager 
oat their path. They may be divided into three principal 
species—the congenital i iot, the silly, but well-meaning, and the 
man-milliner. We have a few words to say on each. And, first, 
of the congenital idiot. We apply the term, not in its strict 
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hysiological sense, but somewhat more loosely, to the youth who by a titled mendicant who wants you to assist him in starting 
i been distinguished from his earliest years by a consistent career some favourite hobby, or by a genteel canvasser for subscriptions 


There was always at Eton or w some youth 
who and said the most incredibly foolish things, and 
whose name or rank was a perpetual satire on himself. Some 
impish manipulation of a plug laid the tutorial residence under 
water, and, being at once brought home to him, extinguished the 
last spark of forbearance in the tutorial breast. He vanished 
from view, only to reappear at Oxford or Cambridge, saying and 
doing the same incredibly foolish things. A senseless sesens on 
the person of the College porter abridges by two years his academic 
career. He comes to London to dance and be caressed, or goes 
abroad to have an interview with the Pope, and returns home to 
tell the world that it is a pity there is not better society in 
Jerusalem — to demonstrate, in a word — 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 

Excels a dunce that has been left at home. 

Last stage of all, should electors permit, he opens his mouth to 
bray in the House of Commons on a Highway Bill, or indulge in 
some asinine fling at departed greatness. This is what we call the 
congenital idiot—a great prize in the matrimonial lottery, quand 
méme. 


of 


The next species is the silly but well-meaning young lion. He 
is best known by the curious philanthropic projects evolved out of 
his internal consciousness, He does not wait to have his generous 
sympathies aroused by open and glaring distress, but, boldly ex- 
temporizing a theory of oppressed housemaids or unappreciated 
linkmen, proceeds at once to legislate for their relief. And the 
measures eg concerts are still more singular. “Evil, be thou my 
good ”— this is his daring motto. To liberate the housemaid he 
proclaims a gala evening for the fashionable world, amidst the 
questionable shades of the London Mabille. 
man falls, and the world pauses to reflect how it may best do him 
honour, the philanthropic young lion is ready with an idea which 
will indirectly minister to the necessity of the linkman. Perpetuate 
the memory, he cries, of your illustrious dead — not by any barren 
monument in brass or marble, but a colossal specimen of the 
Colonne Vespasianienne. We smile at his impetuous benevolence, 
but his intentions are good. If he -would abstain for ten years 
from attending a Social Science meeting, he would make at the 
end of that period a tolerable Justice of the Peace. 

Lastly, there is the man-milliner. Our young Pretorians are 
not indifferent to dress. It is a beautiful sight to see a row of 
them at the opera, with their faultless gloves and exquisitely ap- 
eye flower, cudgelling their brains over the libretto of Norma. 

ut they have other tastes more serious than dress. There is a 
thing, with pasty cheeks and effeminate habits, that lolls whole 
days on the sofa revolving new neck-ties to suit its complexion — 
the pure and simple milliner, without the excuse of sex. When 
it enters, civet impregnates the air. When it travels, it is with 
all the luxurious knick-knacks and all the fantastic megrims of a 
lady in an interesting condition. It has not one of the vices of a 
man. Sympathy it has none, except with its tailor. The one great 
problem of its life is how to shape its pantaloons. It is telerated 
in society because of its facility in retailing scandalous stories to 
dowagers and fashionable old = low 

Madam, we have done as you desi Circumspeximus, And 
yet after all the evidence sah adduce of folly on the part of the 
male sex, we hold that you have not made out your case, If the 


young man of the present day is frivolous, your influence seems to | 


us to have been thrown in on the side of frivolity. If the germs 
of pag | in his bosom are plentiful, your example has developed 
them. He suffers the natural reaction of your extravagant skirts 
and merce’ code. Which of you was the first to start the dance 
of folly remains somewhat doubtful ; but remember, in the first 
foolish act your representative was the leader. In actual amount 
of folly it is six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. We dis- 
miss your bill, but without costs. 


DUNNING LETTERS. 


Nagra are few things more distasteful to a well-regulated 
mind than the importunity of impatient tradesmen. To press 
for payment of an account that has been owing a long time is no 
doubt natural, but it is not the less objectionablé. People have no 
business to be natural at the expense of their neighbours. The 
lower orders— meaning all persons contaminated by trade — 
should feel it a duty to resist these sordid impulses and strive to 
acquire habits of quiet resignation and humble trustfulness. The 
function of the upright tradesman is to be patient and confiding. 
“Base is the soul that pays” is a doctrine that the lower orders 
should accept as true to a certain extent, and only restricted by 
the requirements of the statute of limitations. ‘ My little bill has 
been standing a long time,” remonstrated the anxious creditor. 
“Then when it is tired of —— it may sit down,” replied the 
justly indignant spendthrift, and no one can dispute the apt- 
ness and felicity of the rejoinder. Dunning letters, then, are 
exceedingly vulgar —not to say impertinent. They denote a low 
moral habit, and expose to view the bad side of human nature. 


This being admitted in the case of the lower or com- | 


mercial classes, it is really very hard that the axiom should 
be set at defiance by the upper or uncommercial portion of 
the community. It is bad enough to be dunned by a needy 
tradesman who expects you to settle his little account before 


you have had time to ascertain whether the article sold to superfine cloth was so many shilli 


And when a great | 


| in aid of a charity. The tradesman, to do him justice, is usually 

civil. He proffers his petition for payment with looks of modest 

diffidence and unaffected contrition. Besides, he is, after all, 
| asking for what is his own, and not yours. But the importunate 
beggar with noble blood in his veins comes down upon you ing 
very different style. True, he does not stand behind a hedge like 
the beggar in Gil Blas, with a loaded gun at his shoulder, and a hat 
placed casually in the footpath to receive — alms, But he 
addresses you in a letter very plainly signifying, first, that you 
should deem yourself honoured by the attention, and, second] 
that a refusal to comply with his request will expose you to public 
contempt and reprobation. 

Attention was drawn in this journal to the pressure brought to 
bear upon the clergy in the matter of the proposed memorial to the 
Prince Consort. But the clergy are not the only section of society 
which has been beset by dunning letters headed “ House of the 
Society of Arts,” and signed by noblemen anxious to make them- 
selves conspicuous in a good cause, and gifted with a taste for 
sturdy mendicancy. “Our brave Volunteers” have been honoured 
by a similar appeal, as remarkable for good taste and sound 
seinen as that addressed to the clergy of the Church of 
| England. Every officer in command of Volunteers has been 
| served with a summons “to give his men an opportunity ” of 
| contributing towards the memorial to the Prince Consort. In 
| other words, we presume, he is expected to address his men on 

parade, inform them of His Royal Highness’s lamented decease, 
| and canvass them for contributions in pounds, shillings, or pence 
| in aid of the intended memorial. . There have been of late man 
| complaints of the pecuniary sacrifices entailed by volunteering, ol 
it has even been rumoured that on this account there was some 
| danger of the Volunteer cause losing ground and becoming un- 
| popular. We fear this new method of extorting contributions b 
| word of command will not tend to avert the evils apprehend 
| It is not agreeable to be ordered “to stand and deliver” at a 
| full-dress parade, within sight and hearing of your officers and 
| brethren in arms on either side. The summons bears an unpleasant 
| resemblance to “commence file firing from the right of com- 
| panies,” or any other emphatic military command, and the 
| olunteer delivers his purse with the mechanical instinct of a 

well-trained soldier. The result may be satisfaetory in a financial 
point of view, but can scarcely tend to enhance the value of a 
memorial expressive of the spontaneous sorrow of a nation for 
a loss that is irreparable. course, commanding officers may 
delicately abstain from pointed appeals to their men at full- 
dress parades, and may embody the summons to contribute in a 
regimental or company order posted at the town hall, or advertised 
in the local papers. But the difference in this mode of proceeding 
is only one of degree. The subject comes under discussion at the 
next general parade. Officious underlings, anxious to c¢ 
| favour with their commanding officer, take up the matter 
_ warmly, bustle to and fro amongst the rank and file, and having 
booked subscriptions from a few, apply the screw freely to the 
remainder, and extort from false shame, or a wish to do as others 
do, contributions given without cordiality and remembered without 
pleasure. 

The first summons to commanding officers of Volunteers not 
having produced the desired effect, the 9 ntle re- 
minder has just been circulated in the shape of a lithographed 

House of the Society of Arts, 


letter :— 
Adelphi, London, W.C., 


to call attention to the published lists of subscriptions 
to the National Memorial to the Prince Consort. We take this opportunity 
of reminding you that we had lately the honour of addressing you, and we 
should be obliged if you would inform us whether you have thought it 
advisable to take any steps to afford the men under your command an oppor- 
tunity of joining in the National Memorial. 
I have = honour to be, 
ir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
St. ALBANS, 


Str, 
We 


We commenced this article by some remarks on the vulgar 
importunity of tradesmen. The foregoing letter is a sample of 
ses importunity of another stamp. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, and the philanthropist must feel satisfaction 
in witnessing such indisputable proof that, after all, no such very 
wide gulf divides the aristocracy from the canaille. It is really an 
element of security in a State when peers and tailors possess 
so many sympathies in common, and are swayed by principles of 
| similar scope and tendency. We think, however, the tailor’s 

mode of reminding a customer of the little balance against him 
would be slightly preferable to that adopted by “St. Albans, 
Chairman.” The tailor would probably express himself thus— 
“ We take the liberty of reminding you of the little account, &c. 
| &e.” But “St. Al Chairman,” first informs you of a cir- 
| cumstance with which you are already pont familiar, and then 
adds— “We take this opportunity of reminding you, &c. Xe.” 
_ Now it is not very good taste deliberately to make an opportunity, 
and then, with an air of great presence of mind, avail oneself of it 


_ to throw in a dunning petition, or insinuate a polite reminder. It 
_ is as if the tailor commenced his letter with 


e information that 
an ell, or knickerbockers 


yon is what it pretends to be. It is very much worse to be worried | were “looking up,” or coat sleeves ‘tikely to be tighter, and then 
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cheerfully added—“We take this opportunity of reminding 
that we had — | the honour of addressing you on 
the subject of our sm e this 
rtunity ”’ of suggesting to the Society o the proprie 
ing the issue of these letters on behalf tf 
Albert Memorial. Good taste and right feeling alike revolt 
from associating the honoured name of our good Prince with 
lith phed circulars, couched in a vulgarly obtrusive av. 
orwarded wholesale to large classes of the community. e 
inciple pursued by the —- Arts is precisely that adopted 
bythe vendors of Thorley’s Food for Cattle, or Glenfield’s 
nt Starch, or Mechi’s Magic Razor Strop. It is 
acted upon by paid agents for charitable societies, clerical ch 
restorers and school builders, lady patronesses of bazaars, and busy- 
bodies of a philanthropic turn in general. It is adroitly turned to 
account by gentlemen in difficulties and begging-letter impostors. 


Get your Clergy List or your Army List—take note of the names | 


and addresses that lie at your mercy on each —vwrite an 
appeal and back it up with a few influential names—lithograph 
some thousands of copies—invest a few pounds in postage-stamps, 
since it is bad policy to ruffle the temper by an unpaid letter — 
disseminate your appeal through the medium of the post-office — 
sow it broadcast over the country—and you may safely reckon 
upon a satisfactory return. ‘True, the labour is considerable, 
and the process, to say the least, rather humiliating. But then 
the Society of Arts has a staff of employés at command; and as 
for humiliation, we all know that associated bodies will bear on 
their brawny shoulders any amount of humiliation with an aspect 
of lively satisfaction. Boards and committees, like Mawworm in 
the Hypocrite, feel the prouder for being despised. “Ah, do 
despise me, I’m the prouder for it; I likes to be despised.” But 
we might have looked for better things at the hands of such a body 


as the Society of Arts, and at all events, if it insists upon exhibiting 


itself in an oan light before the public, it might remember 
that this procedure touches not merely the credit of the Society 
of Arts, but affects the character of the Memorial to the Prince 
Consort. The real worth of a national memorial consists in its 
resulting from the spontaneous movement of a whole pores but 
the Society of Arts has been doing its best to shut out this element 
of spontaneity from the character of the Memorial. We — it 
is considered to be tame work canvassing the rich and well-to-do. 
The real sport begins when you dun those who have little or 
nothing to spare for contributions which they cannot afford to 
give, but are very likely afraid to refuse. So the parson is to 
commence a house-to-house visitation in search of penny sub- 
scriptions, and the commanding officers of Volunteer corps must 
seize the opportunity of the first full-dress parade to urge their 
men to be F ral, by delivering orations blending the impressive 
accents of martial authority with the pathos of a funeral sermon. 
Of one thing we are confident— that those who cherish the memory 
of the Prince with the deepest and truest respect will resent most 


keenly the awkward zeal and officious flunkeyism evinced in his | 


behalf by the noblemen and gentlemen who issue dunning letters 
from the House of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BUTLER. 


ENERAL BEAUREGARD is, we believe, a gentleman, as 
we know him to be a soldier, and therefore he is probably 
above bribery and such Yankee notions; but if the thing were 
ible, we should suspect that either he or some of the Con- 
ederate authorities had contrived to win over Major-General 
Butler to the Southern side. The best rationale of the “General 
Commanding at New Orleans ” is that he is a secret agent of the 
Confederates. Unquestionably his rule has done more to acce- 
lerate the European acknowledgment of the Southern Con- 
federacy than a whole year’s successful cam align. Havin 
outraged the law of nature by his proclamation, he has onan 
the law of nations by his correspondence with the European 
Consuls. It is an instance of analogy such as we should expect in 
a Butler. It is not given to every man to achieve fame and 
immortality by 
who has had the experience of a ey New York attorney. 
History will speak of General Butler as having nearly equalled 
Alva and surpassed Haynau in brutality, while his vulgarity and 
insolence are all his own. He shines equally as an administrator 


of civil and martial law; and, having earned the execrations | 


of all that is manly and honourable in the world by his “in- 
famous” proclamation, he has now invented a new title to a dis- 
honourable notoriety. It was not enough for him to make his 
name a byword and a hissing to all that is decent in woman- 
hood among his own kindred, but he must insult three European 
States in the person of their representatives. A continent could 
not satisfy his ambition to disgrace his country and his cause. 
From the man who threatened to hand over in cold blood modest 
maids and matrons te the tender mercies of a brutal and licentious 
soldiery, the language of an officer and a gentleman was not to be 
expected ; but General Butler’s experience in a profession which 
ought, even in its lowest members, to be honourable, might 
have taught him the impolicy of stirring such awkward legal 
questions as the mutual rights of neutrals and belligerents in 
“purely commercial” transactions only for the sake of airing his 
authority, and for the dear delight of insulting an official, however 
remotely with this country. But his game was a safe 


n and sword, as it is not every major-general | 


one, and he is at least consistent. Women and consuls are non- 
combatants, and can be affronted with impunity. 

Not that the mere insolence of General Butler's letter to Mr. 
Coppel “claiming to be Her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul,” 
exhausts its character. It is a document important for other 
reasons than its vulgarity. The facts which led to it seem 
to be these. In New Orleans, as in most other cities of the world, 
the sharp Greek trader has gained a commercial footing. A Mr. 
Covas, apparently a broker, was commissioned by European houses 
to purchase sugar in New Orleans. As long ago as last January, 
before New Orleans was in possession of General Butler, and 
whilst the ordinary trade of the place was going on much as usual, 
this Mr. Covas bought sugars on commission to the value of 
200,000 dollars. In order to pay for this sugar, Mr. Covas drew 
bills upon his principals in Europe for the value. These bills were 
discounted or exchanged in the current circulation of the country, 
which might be gold, paper, bills, or cowries. It is said that the 
| European bills were exchanged for Confederate paper, which might 

reasonably be, as there was little other currency available at New 
Orleans. The sugars, it seems, were bonded or warehoused, wait- 
ing for an opportunity of shipment. In the meantime, after this 
“purely mercantile” transaction was completed, Major-General 
Butler gets possession of New Orleans; and Mr. Covas is delated 
| through “sources which it is not to be expected are to be dis- 
closed’’—that is, by a Yankee spy—for the high crime and mis- 
| demeanor of exchanging Confederate paper for specie. Here is 
| another mercantile transaction, by which Mr. Covas, after the 
| Hellenic fashion, speculates in a depreciated paper—that is, in 
| Confederate bonds or bills—and Toots to net a neat per- 

centage of profit by it. Possibly, this purchase of Confederate 
| securities may be illegal. We only remember that during our 
| war with Russia, Russian securities which happened to be held 
by Greek or German houses in London were not confiscated 
by the British Crown. But Major-General Butler does not 
| even attempt to connect the sugar transaction, in which Mr. 

Covas was an agent, with the Confederate notes transaction, 

in which he was a principal — or which, at any rate, was a totally 
| different transaction. Even if it could be preved, which is not even 
| asserted by General Butler, that the ies were the same in 
each case, and that Covas was acting for, and in connexion with. 
the London house of Ralli, both in the matter of the sugar and 
in discounting or exchanging the Confederate paper, the one trans- 
action might be good in law, even if the other were illegal. 
Butler’s logic would amount to this :— If a tradesman issues at the 
same moment a good bill and a forged bill, you are justified in dis- 
honouring, confiscating, or impounding both. 

But, whatever the crime of Mr. Covas was in purchasing Con- 
federate securities, it was not, as the pettifogging Major-General has 
the folly to assert, quite the same thing as a breach of the blockade, 
or assisting the Confederates with munitions of war. It would 
have been just as reasonable to stigmatize it as adultery, or sacrilege, 
or bigamy. Cashing Confederate notes is one thing — receiving Con- 
federate notes in exchange for bills drawn against goods sold is 
another. The property in the sugar is not forfeited, because it 
was paid for in a currency which General Butler dislikes or has 
now prohibited. What General Butler asserts, or rather implies, 
is a general ea of tremendous import — viz. that the 
poaeny of neutrals is liable to be confiscated because it may have 

n paid for by securities which, if turned into specie, may pos- 
sibly enable an enemy to supply himself five thcusand miles away 
with munitions of war. Certainly this is an extension of the right 
of blockade which it may be important to get discussed in the 
Admiralty Courts. If this view of the law is correct it amounts 
to this—that the privilege of neutrality consists in being liable 
— plundered by either belligerent without the slightest 

ress, 


At present, it is true, the property of European neutrals is not 
confiscated—it is only impounded. It is, asGeneral Butler observes, 
liable to be confiscated. It is only sealed up and detained. For 
all purposes of commerce, the sugar might as well be in the 
Georgium Sidus; and in the meantime the European merchants 
lose their market and the use of their capital, while their pro- 

rty is daily decreasing in value. All that Mr. Acting Consul 
Compal on the part of the owners, English, French, and Greek 
subjects, asked was, that the goods should be released ; and —to use 
his own language, not the most grammatical—“ waiving all past 
proceedings,” he confines his request to the single point that the 
sugar should be placed in the custody of the owners, or their 
/ agents. Mr. Coppell did not desire to discuss the law or pro- 

priety of the act by which the sugar was laid under em 

| when General Butler entered New Orleans. All that the consi 
asked for was the release of the goods of those neutrals whose 
trading interests they were accredited to protect. But here 
| was a chance for an impudent man. Here was an opening 
| for Bunkum. In answering Consul Coppell with imperti- 
nence, General Butler could do a bit of popularity with that 
|New York mob which had already saluted him as a hero 
and an honour to his country for his Proclamation to the 
ladies of New Orleans. To level a volley of insolence at all 
“foreigners” by a single discharge of ungrammatical dirt was 
irresistible to a mind such as General Butler's. So he informs 
every Englishman, Frenchman, and Greek in New Orleans, that 
they are there only upon suf‘erance and toleration, and they had 
better conduct themselves as the wretched Helots they are. “So 
long as they behave well ” they will not be turned out of the sacred 
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land of Freedom ; but at present they had been so long consorti 

with rebels, that they—only and British sabjectsdi 
not know how to demean themselves in the presence of the autho- 
rities of a great and powerful nation. Henceforth all foreigners 
must know their place. ially let people who call them- 
selves consuls know when they are writing to an ex-attorney, 
and a de facto “ Major-General Commanding.” To be sure they 
have some sort of position, and in a remote and direct way 
they have some sort of connexion with such places as France 
and England. “Let it be granted, causd argumenti—for I 
ean quote Latin—that you are consuls. But you only exist by 
the permission of my great and powerful Government. Your 
language is ‘rusty.’ You have been keeping bad company; you 
have the odour of rebellion about you. Your speech is much 
too free. You are talking like free men; you actually pretend to 
rights; you appeal to law; you plead that you are neutrals; you 
have the insolence, cnperaiieled insolence, to ask for your 
wretched goods; and you positively pretend that you have 
some trumpery case about your sugars and dollars. There 
is no law and no authority in New Orleans but mine. I, B. F. 


Butler, Major-General Commanding, I, who am ready to con- | 


sign woman to dishonour worse than death, am not very likely 
to pay attention to a fellow who calls himself Her Britannic 


Majesty’s Acting Consul.” Certainly, this sort of language has | 


its fittingness. It is well suited to those to whom it was really 
addressed. It was not Mr. Coppell to whom General Butler was 


writing, but to that unhappy democracy who are fed with daily | 


lies by their Government, whose life is spent in an atmosphere of 
deceit, and vanity, and empty boasting, and who are perhaps 
reserved to point afresh the world-old moral, that pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 


PROSPECTUSES OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 


OINT-STOCK Companies with Limited Liability have 
become so numerous that the drawing up of prospectuses 
must be almost a special branch of business. If all the promises 
held out in these manifestoes could be relied on, it would only be 
necessary to look over the Times at breakfast and decide how we 
would make our fortunes. But as, unhappily, this is not the case, 
it is not now proposed to direct attention to the commercial, but 
to the literary, aspect of Joint-stock Companies. Starting with a 
fixed determination not to take shares in any of them, it is a safe 
as well as a pleasant occupation to look over a few prospectuses. 
That which gratifies us more than anything is the enlarged phi- 
lanthropy of the projectors. An opportunity is offered to every 
capitalist to go in for the moral and material benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, while pocketing incidentally a handsome dividend for 
himself. And then the grandeur of the language which these 
fo saga learn to use! The prospectus of the Hafod-y-Wern 
late Company begins thus:—“The quarry of this Company is 
now rapidly progressing in extensive development.” Compared 
with this imposing sentence, that which follows it sounds pitiably 
meagre :-—“ ft is at present producing slates.” One might almost 
suppose that, when the quanty should have progressed far enough 
in development, it would be expected to produce something 
else. But the expectation of the projectors appears to be 
that it will produce more slates, or, in their own words, 
that “a considerable increase will shortly be obtained.” Of 
course, the object of the projectors is to make the capital 
of the Company progress in extensive development. Another 
announcement which cannot fail to attract notice is that of 
the Algerian Cotton, Land, and Irrigation Company. The ad- 
vantages which this Company offers are —“ 1st, a freehold estate 
of 63,000 acres of rich and fertile lands within five days’ tra- 
velling from London.” Evidently the author of this sentence had 
in view the territorial instinct which is so strong in the British 
breast. How pleasant for a shareholder to be able to talk of his 
landed property in Algeria! The Company offers, “ zndly, the 
ownership of the waters of the rivers Habra and Sig for 99 years, 
capable of producing a considerable revenue.” It would be di- 
gressing into commercial questions if we were to discuss how a 
considerable revenue could be extracted out of the waters of the 
rivers Habra and Sig. But if this point be at all doubtful, there is 
something highly business-like in the notion of an ownership in these 
waters for aterm of 99 years. One is almost led to hope that some 
of the beauties of the English system of conveyancing have, under 
the benignant rule of France, been transplanted to the banks of 
the Habra and the Sig. The Company offers, “lastly, immediate 
interest on the capital invested.” There is no explanation 
from what source this interest is to come, and it is not our business 
to inquire. Possibly, there may be forthcoming a class of share- 
holders who care more for a part-ownership in the waters of the 
Sig and Habra than for getting a dividend in the first year. That 
shareholders of this enthusiastic turn of mind are supposed by 
rojectors to be a possibility is plain from the advertisement of the 
orth British Railway Company. It is the privilege of this 
Company “to up the only direct routes into the his- 
toric border-lands of the two kingdoms.” We must own, 
however, to the belief that “the Tweed and the Teviot, hallowed 
by the genius of Walter Scott,” are likely to turn out a far more, 
lucrative investment than the Sig and Habra ; and, besides, the 
inducement to the North British speculation is not so much the 
taste of expected shareholders themselves for the romantic and pic- 
turesque as that of travellers on the lines which pass through 


“deep draughts of the pure mountain breezes” to the town 
excursionist is oo an undertaking which pleases the imagi~ 
nation quite as much as that of cultivating cotton upon a rich 
and fertile frechold in Algeria. But the great point about both 
enterprises is, that they are philanthropic. To seek first the good 
of the country or of the whole human race, and secondly to get 
a handsome dividend upon capital, is the rule of action of all 
Joint-stock Companies, either with limited or unlimited liabi- 
lity. But of course the modern invention of Limited Compani 
a ety the philanthropist from the error of loving his neighbour 

tter than himself. He can take in hand his 1o/. or 20/., and 
look about him for an opportunity of investing that amount of 
money and no more for improving the health, adding to the com- 
forts, or multiplying the enjoyments of his fellow-men. 
besides doing good and pocketing a high dividend, he has the 
satisfaction of reflecting that he is “impressed with the require- 
ments of the time.” As the Limited Company is one of the 
grandest results of a progressive age, it is right that the mind 
of the shareholder therein should be progressive also. 

It must be through a sense of “the requirements of the time” 
that the projectors of these Companies use such inflated lan 
| The prospectus of the Langham Hotel Company tells us that 
| proposed site “is altogether unsurpassed for its salubrity, its 
ct, and its central situation.” We feel some difficulty in 
| bringing our minds to comprehend that all these fine words are 
ae ne to such an every-day object as a house in Langham Place, 
Hearing of a site “altogether unsurpassed for its salubrity,” 
| one naturally supposes that it is at least two hundred 
miles from Coteas If the expression had occurred in the 
prospectus of the Scarborough Cliff Hotel Company, it might 
not have appeared unsuitable. But, besides “unsu sa- 
lubrity,” the — hotel in Langham Place will have an 
“ aspect” to match — “commanding,” as the prospectus tells 
the south end of Portland Place an 
the Regent’s Park.” Certainly, there can be nothing equai to this 
in all the west of London, and we know of only one site that can 
compare with it in the east— viz. Prospect Row, Hackney: — 

So called because a view it shows 

Of Shoreditch Road ; and when there blows 

No dust, the folks may one and all get 

A peep almost to Norton Folgate. 
When the Langham Hotel is built, the visitor to London may 
breakfast in its coffee-room, which will be furnished “on a scale of 
comfort and magnificence hitherto unattained,” and may have 
under his eye the whole of the noble expanse of Portland Place, 
with the trees of the Regent’s Park in the extreme distance. And, 
further, we must consider the “central situation” of this site, 
“Tmmediately adjacent to the embassies, the Hotel will be con- 
| structed with the view of affording appropriate accommodation to 
| diplomatic bodies.” We do not know what accommodation is 
| required by diplomatic bodies as distinguished from the bodies of 
| sight-seers or men of business, but it may be hoped that, among 
“three hundred bed-rooms replete with every comfort and modern 
improvement,” the re bodies will find something that will 
suit them, even if they should be governed by rather eccentric 
tastes. 

The leading idea of all these prospectuses was either invented 
or adopted by whoever it was that first opened one of those sho 
which describe themselves as “established to supply the publie 
with the celebrated Alton ale.” It is the public that is to be 
benefited, and the shareholder secondarily and inci- 

entally. One might fairly enough say that, according to the 
projectors, salus populi suprema lex is the rule of the constitution of 
these Companies. As an example of what we mean, let us turn to 
the prospectus of the Ventilation and Sanitary Improvements Com- 
pany. If we took alow view of the object of this Association, we 
should suggest that it was to enable Mr. William Cooke, C.E., 
to make a profit of the patent which he has obtained “for his 
admirable and ingenious system of ventilation.” But if our faith 
is strong and our aspirations are sublime, we shall believe that this 
Company proposes to itself “ to bring within the reach of every class 
of the community all the latest and most approved methods of ven- 
tilation, and to promote and develope from time to time all 
nised improvements in the sanitary condition of houses, public edi- 
fices, and buildings of all kinds.” It is true that Mr. Cooke's 
patent is to be purchased, and that the consideration for it is to be 
paid-up shares, and also that the patent ventilators are to be manu- 
factured “at prices which will render the investment one of a most 
lucrative character to the shareholders ”—or, as one might say in 
discussing the prospects of a private partnership, “at a profit ;” but 
still it is society that Mr. Cooke and the shareholders are 
intending to benefit, and not themselves. Provision is made in 
the Memorandum of Association for the manufacture of “ various 
other articles connected with sanitary improvements,” from the 
sale of which “a large and important revenue may be confidently 
anticipated ;” and it is not improbable that some of these articles 
would turn out, upon inquiry, to be inventions of the ingenious Mr. 
Cooke. But what of that? Benevolent people will subscribe their 
money to improve the dwellings of the poor; and if, at the same 
time, they make Mr. Cooke's fortune, why — so much the better for 
Mr. Coole. At any rate, it will be quite impossible for the 
pocket of benevolence to resist such a paragraph as this :— 

The miserably confined space in which most of the labouring classes in our 
cities are obliged to live makes the free admission of air into their rooms @ 
matter of vital necessity, while every one acquainted with their habits must 


districts where “the story and the scene combine.” To ofier 


be aware of their invincible repugnance to an open window. 
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In order to meet “this essential sanitary requirement,” the Com- 
_pany will supply @ ventilator for 5s. 6d. — thus promoting health 
di 


diffusing comfort among crowded thousands, while at the 
same time the dividend will be large, and the Company, as 
a commercial speculation, will be thoroughly successful. By 


another application of the same beneficent principle, the Cana- 


dian Native Oil Company is seeking to get its shares sub- 
scribed for, because no complete system has been yet adopted to 
bring “this bounteous supply of nature” into the market upon 
terms favourable both to producer and consumer. That the 
terms contemplated will also be favourable to the shareholder 


is shown by certain simple figures which “leave so vast a 


margin of profit that a calculation would be superfluous.” 
The notion of a “ vast margin” could only occur to a writer who 
had sedulously cultivated the Joint-steck Companies’ style of lite- 
rature. Of that style perhaps the prospectus of the Canadian Oil 


-Company is as remarkable a specimen as could be selected. As, 


however, it appears daily in the 7imes, either in full or in an 
abridged form, there can be no occasion to make extracts, which 
would couvey only a very imperfect conception of its absurdly 


bombastic language. 


PUBLIC STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 

WE do not know what object possessed Mr. Hankey’s mind 

when he recently moved for a return “of the Public 
Statues or Public Monuments in Londen belonging to the nation, 
exclusive of those in palaces other than St. Stephen’s Hall, in the 
Palace of Westminster, or cathedrals, and now under the charge 
of the Chief Commissioner of Works, specifying the date of erec- 
tion, and names of the artists, if known, and from what funds pur- 


chased or erected.” Whether Mr. Hankey, like a great many 


other members of Parliament, only uses the Senate as a sort of 
living Notes and Queries, and moves for a return of anything of 


which he is ignorant, just as milliners’ girls and attorneys’ clerks 


resort to the “ Answers to Correspondents” department of the 
Family Friend, it is not for us to conjecture. It may be to settle 
a bet as to the authorship of a given statue —orit may be that Mr. 
Hankey proposes to undertake another Handbook to London — or it 
may be that he is going to strike the lyre with a new “Groves of 
Blarney,” and to sing the glories of Achilles and Cceur de Lion. 


‘But, whatever his object, as far as we can understand the terms of 


the return for which he moved, Mr. Cowper has not done all 
that he could do to slake the honourable banker's thirst for 
artistic knowledge. Otherwise we are led to some curious 
results. Exclusive of that jury of statesmen, the twelve Par- 
liamentary celebrities who grace St. Stephen’s Hall, and ex- 
clusive of the obituary memorials in St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, the public statues and monuments belonging to the nation, 
and now under Mr. Cowper’s charge, are eighteen. There certainly 
are several others in London which are either not national property, 
or, being national property, are not under the guardianship of the 
Board of Works; and if Mr. Hankey’s inquiring mind should 
prompt him to a further investigation into the number, owner- 


-ship, authorship, and the genesis, artistic and financial, of those 


lendid works which ornament this noble London of ours, we 
shall get an artistic monograph which will place him on a 


literary pedestal quite as becoming as that upon which many of 
reared, 


those objects about which he is so curious are 6 
Among the eighteen statues and monuments which are under the 
edileship of Mr. Cowper, we have the effigies of nine Kings — nine, 
that is, reckoning the very ideal Coeur de Lion as a portrait statue, 
and giving Queen Anne and George III. the benefit of two statues. 
These are—(1) Richard L, (2) Charles L, (3) James IL., (4, 5) 
Queen Anne (dis, in Queen Square, Westminster, and Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury), (6) George IL, in Golden Square, (7, 8) George Lil. 
bis, at Somerset House and Pall Mall East), and (g) George IV. 
hen, of royalties not regalities, we have the Duke of Kent. Of great 
captains, we have Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington twice (on 
Tower Green and at Hyde Park Corner), General Napier,and General 
Havelock. Of statesmen, Canning is the solitary representative in 
brass or marble. Dr. Jenner alone represents science, and 


Achilles represents himself and the women of England. Eighteen 
in all 


The first reflection that suggests itself is that either the return 


-is defective, or a good many statues. exist which seem to have 


no owners. The royal series, for rg will be a consolatory 
reflection to loyal minds — appears to be quite complete from the 
time when it became the fashion not to erect memorial statues 
in Westminster Abbey. Charles I. is at Charing Cross. 
Charles II. is at Chelsea Hospital, and is a work of Gibbons, 
but as it does not in Mr. Cowper’s catalogue, we 

resume that it is the private property of the Chelsea Pensioners. 

ames II. is at Whitehall. illiam LI. is in St. James's 
Square, and as His Majesty does not appear in the Parliamentary 
list he may possibly belong to the parizh officers. Queen Anne 
stands in the front of St. Paul’s—the statue is by Bird —“ with 
her back to the church and her face to the ginshop.” George L. is 
at the top of St. George’s, Bloomsbury —~if, at least, it is George I. 
Or does that good and gracious Sovereign present the solitary blank 
in the royal series? George LI. is in Golden Square. George LIL, 
which few e know, is in Somerset House as well as opposite 


‘the University Club. George IV. now only survives in Trafalgar 


Square, but a nation’s gratitude once accorded him a statue in 
a place, and of choice materials, which were thought not unsym- 
bolical of the man. A grand efligy of brick and mortar coated with 


‘plaster once stood over the llect Ditch at King’s Cross, and it 


was removed only because the worthlessness of the materials and 
the unsavoury site were thought by profane and disloyal wits to 
be eminently characteristic of that monarch’s life. William IV. is 
to be found by the curious in the City; and, finally, our own Most 
Gracious Sovereign honours the Royal Exchange and — so perse- 
vering inquirers assure us—also a little dirty den called Victoria 
Pimlico. 

re are led to inquire what constitutes ownership in a statue? 
If George IL in Golden Square is public property, why not 
William LI. in St. James’s Square? If the Duke of Kent in Park 
Square is a national monument, on whom devolves the duty of 
preserving the Duke of Cumberland in Cavendish Square? or wh 
should the present Queen’s father be included in a list from which 
the Queen’s uncle on the top of the column in Pall Mall is excluded ? 
And is the nation debarred from possessing any public monuments 
or statues in the City of London? In whom is the fee simple of 
Her Majesty and the Duke of Wellington at the Royal Exe 
of William IV. on Fish Street Hill, and of Sir Robert Peel in 
Cheapside, vested? Are the Common Council bound to repair these 
works of high art, just as the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
recently recognised the responsibility of supplying Queen Anne 
with a new arm and sceptre? If Wyatt's Duke in the West is 
entrusted to public care, why should Chantrey’s Duke in the East 
remain without a legal guardian? Or, why should William IV. 
stand forlorn and without public tutelage in the city while the 
rest of the noble army of kings belongs to a grateful country? 
Or, again, why should Canning in Palace Yard receive a privi- 
lege which is denied to Peel in Cheapside, to Pitt in Hanover 
Square, and to Fox in Bloomsbury? We can quite understand 
that the noble houses of Bentinck and Russell will take care of that 
fame which private friendship has lavished on their proud me- 
morials in Cavendish Square and Russell Square respectively ; but 
are the inhabitants of Burton Crescent saddled for ever with the 
office of conservaters of Major Cartwright, and are the people of 
Furnival’s Inn encumbered with the perpetual guardianship of 
Mr. William Peto, who decorates a distinguished site in their 
dingy courtyard ? Or why is a privilege granted to Westmacott’s 
Achilles which seems to be denied to Beli’s Guards’ Memorial in 
Waterloo Place, or to Scott’s Crimean Memorial in the Broad 
Sanctuary? And above all, what right have the respective 
admirers of Napier, Havelock, and Jenner, to fasten upon the 
Board of Works, or upon what grounds does the First Commissioner 
accept, the duty of a perpetual rent-charge on the public funds for 
preserving the three last and most wretched statues which have 
disgraced the public taste of the country? The rationale of public 
statues and monuments is among the most inexplicable of political 
or social problems. 

As a London Valhalla, we must say that this list of notables in 
marble and bronze is sadly deficient. [t may be a question whether, 
in such a climate as this, open-air statues are other than a mistake ; 
but to commemorate in brass Dr. Jenner, and to have no public 
statue of Bacon, Shakspeare, or Milton, is at least a solecism. 
And while our statues, with the noble exception of Le Sueur’s 
Charles L., fail as works of art, we seem to have missed even that 
lower possibility of success which was before us. In point of site 
and in the matter of pedestal, every one of our statues is a failure. 
Queen Anne, in front of St. Paul's, is very nearly an exception to 
this rule, which is most pai fully illustrated by Marochetti’s Coour 
de Lion. Faults, and great faults, this very sentimental work of art 
possesses, Lut it was only in the extremity of ignorance that it 
wes placed in its present obscure angle. At the rear of the 
Horse Giuards, or on that admirable site in the Regent's Park 
which has been wasted on a paltry drinking fountain, it would 
not have dwarfed, as it now does, the surrounding buildings. 
We live in hope that when public spirit has seconded the 
efforts of the taste of the artistic world, which has long been 
engaged in attempting to secure Foley’s noble equestrian statue 
of Harding, it will be mated with a suitable pedestal, and 
placed in a commanding site in the parks, or in some such 

sition as that which is occupied by George IIT. in the Long 

Walk at Windsor. A gvod site redeems a bad statue, and a 
bad site undeniably kills a good one. The Iron Duke at Hyde 
Park Corner is by no means the worst of our equestrian statues ; 
but to have placed it there to the exclusion of a quadriga, the 
fitting complement of such a structure, only shows that we are at 
the very bathos of artistic taste. If, as we are willing to hope, Mr. 
Hankey has some practical purpose in view in asking for the return 
upon which we have commented, the whole subject of public statues 
in London is well worth serious consideration and care. Warnings 
of what net to do abound, but with all our public improvements 
excellent sites are rapidly accumulating. Innumerable niches sigh 
to be filled—open spaces unencumbered with the lilacs and elder 
bushes of our squares abound—the new Embankment presents an 
unexpected and grand opportunity for this sort of decoration—and, 
above all, our noble bridges seem to give those sky lines which 
statues most afiect. Improving taste rebels at the presence of 
walking, standing, and sitting and lounging statues in cathedral 
aisles, and whoever erects a noble statue in a public place does 
much to educate the public taste. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION.—OLD MASTERS IN PALL MALL. 
i ie declining efficiency of this venerable institution is pain- 

fully apparent in the general character of the present exhi- 
bition. Compared with the display of 1851, when the directors 
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succeeded in forming what they then justly termed “a collection 
of pictures of the highest importance,” this is indeed a sad 
falling-off. Never had the management ‘rer oe inducement or 
better opportunity for special exertions than during the present 
season; but on looking along the walls, we feel that the 
pictorial treasures of England are feebly represented, and we are 
surprised to find that there is scarcely an Italian picture of 
any importance in the whole collection. During the present year, 
it would at least have been considerate towards foreigners to have 
collected for their gratification some of the most precious treasures 
which the country is known to , but this opportunity has 
been neglected or lost. Mr. Holford, the Earl of Warwick, Sir 
Culling Eardley, and Baron Rothschild are the leading con- 
tributors, and many of the pictures from their collections are of 
first-rate excellence, although others with yet greater reputation 
are wanting. In one respect, however, the Tnstitution has played 
a capital card. Whether by chance or with intent, they have 
remedied a notorious deficiency in the International collection of 
intings by British artists. Romney here appears at his best and 
in fullest force. The “ Countess of Warwick and her Children” 
(192), from Warwick Castle, is admirable in every respect. The 
creamy white satin of her dress gives a peculiar softness to the 
picture; but on near approach, Romney’s besetting sin, neglect of 
finish in subordinate oma is provokingly perceptible, especially 
in the boy’s hand holding a hes The most equally tinished 
picture by this master is “Lady ll and her Son” (154), 
contributed by Sir Charles Russell. The motive of this grow 
is very pretty and completely original. The lady, in a ric 
green silk dress, has placed her son, afterwards Sir Henry, upon @ 
table in front of a circular mirror. The reflection of the child in the 
glass is turned to account, and the picture is remarkable for its rich 
and mellow tone of colour. There is a Grecian and solid style of 
beauty, united with great clearness of complexion, in all the por- 
traits t spe by Romney. Their eyes have earnestness and inten- 
sity of expression ; but on lack the vivacity of Gainsborough. This 
artist’s style of painting is large, broad, and vigorous, painted with a 
full brush, and totally free from the minute afd nervous strokes 
which characterize Gainsborough or the Venetian glazings adopted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. His flesh tints were painted in at once and 
as nearly up to the required mark as possible. It is sometimes 
interesting to observe the loose and clever manner in which he 
dashes in, and occasionally merely hints at, accessories of consider- 
able importance. His fashionable sitters would no doubt complain 
if their hands were left as slovenly and incomplete as those in his 
otherwise refined and impressive picture of Mrs. Inchbald (151). 
His own portrait (193), a clever sketch, shows a quick, shrewd 
and flexible countenance. His best male portrait is “ The Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Bart.” (181), and the “Head of a Boy” 
(189) ; whilst a sketch — portrait of “ Mrs. Tickell ” (166), together 
with a young lady with a somewhat strained expression called 
“‘Penitence” (158), may be cited as abundantly characteristic 
of the painter’s peculiarities of style. It is almost to be re- 
gretted that one of his numerous studies of Lady Hamilton, or 
some of those effective cartoons which show his force of con- 
ception in the higher regions of art, were not forthcoming. Neither 
Sir Joshua Reynolds nor Gainsborough appear to very great 
advan in Pall Mall this year. The “Dr. Beattie” by the 
former (146), is powerful in colouring and well preserved; but 
the allegorical figures overbalance the portraiture. It is a pity 
that the “Ugolino” and “Fortune-teller,” which graced this 
Exhibition in 1851, are not again upon these walls, or, to say the 
least, in London at the present time. One of Gainsborough’s 
most characteristic portraits is Lord Stanhope’s “ William Pitt” 
when a young man 163), and this appears to be the best among 
several repetitions. “Gertrude Durnford, Lady Alston,” a full 
length by Gainsborough (188), is in a deeper and browner tone 
than usual with this painter. The rich blue of the satin petti- 
coat and the depth of the surrounding brown, both of the land- 
scape and shadows, suggest a comparison with his famous “ Blue 
Boy,” which, apart from the charm of the lady’s countenance, 
remains without a rival. Sir Thomas Lawrence appears here 
to at disadvantage. His faults are especially conspicuous 
in the large picture of “The Countess of Mexborough and 
her Son” (174), to which unfortunately the, place of honour 
has been assigned. The “Earl of Whitworth” (175), a joint 
roduction of the then President of the Academy and Sir David 
ilkie, is equally unfavourable. The hands in this picture are 
strangely at variance with the head, and seem to have been painted 
from those of a different person A beautiful little picture by 
old Chrome, “ A Woody Landscape” (135), the property of Mr. 
E. W. Cooke, is a truthful and laborious study of nature, and con- 
trasts strikingly with the clever and dashing sketch by Constable 
for his “ Salisbury ” (150), contributed by Mr. Henry Vaughan. As 
a mere piece of colour for tone and general effect to work up to, the 
latter is exceedingly powerful. There are numerous prettinesses 
and bits of originality in various compositions by Stothard, 
belonging to Mr. Huth and Mr. Vaughan ; but, beyond fertility 
of invention, grace, and rich colouring, they have not much to 
recommend them. Two fine bapa by Ety, “The Idle Lake ” 
(186), and “ Perseus and Andromeda” (198), also belonging to 
Mr. Vaughan, exhibit the painter in his best style, and on a some- 
what reduced scale. Hoppner’s portrait of “Canning” (200) is 


life-sized study of “Sarah Malcolm the murderess ” (196), con- 
tributed by Mr. T. H. Anderdon, is a striking piece of physiognomy. 


which, a small full-length, was sold at the Strawberry Hill sale, 
The one before us, as far as we know, has never been engraved, 
Malcolm was executed in 1733 for the murder of an aged lady 
and her two female attendants. ‘ 

A large grey-toned picture, called the “ Duchess of Buckin 
and Family” (113), is a sad wreck of a very fine Ru 
The background is painted with great spirit and effect, and 
the original richness and force of colouring may be seen by a 
small portion still remaining undisturbed on the hand of the hitle 
girl holding her white apron. It is remarkable that these figures 
were introduced afterwards by Van Dyck in his large picture at 
Windsor Castle, representing Sir Balthazar Gerbier and Family, 
The one before us is the pro of Sir Culling Eardley. Van 
Dyck may here be seen and studied to advantage in his various 
styles. Of his earliest and best period—that of his residence 
at Genoa, after studying the powerful works of Titian and Vero- 
nese at Venice, and whilst he yet retained a preference for 
strong and decided tones in his shadows, without impairi 
the subtlety and delicacy of the broad lights—two have been 
contributed by Lord Warwick and Mr. Holford. The “Lad 
and Child” (36), supposed members of the Brignola family, is 
exceedingly powerful. It displays great affinity to Lord de rr. 
noble picture of three boys belonging to the same period. “The 
Marchesa Balbi” (35), is still more striking, painted in a truly 

Iden tone, nobly composed, and modelled with remarkable care. 

he flesh is exceedingly brilliant. “The Abbé Scaglia” (@), 
which Mr. Holford also sent to the Institution in 1851, and “ The 
Wife of Snyders” (33), contributed by Lord Warwick, belong 

robably to the period of his return to Flanders on his way to 
england, about 1626. The Scaglia, a fine tall standing figure, 
with perfect feeling of repose, is much more delicately painted, 
but with great breadth and simplicity. “The Wife of Snyders” 
G 3), is far inferior to the fine picture of the painter himself, known 
so by Van Dyck’s own etching, and which Lord Carlisle contri- 
buted to this Gallery in 1851. The picture now before us appears 
at one time to have suffered more from the restorer’s hands than 
its companion, and these injuries may have occurred since their 
separation at the sale of the Orleans Gallery. Lord Warwick's 
“ David Ryckaert ” in crimson satin vest (52), is a glorious piece 
of colour. His portly figure and attitude convey the impression 
of a decided character, whilst the execution is soft and mellow to 
a degree quite unusual with the painter. 

Murillo is profusely represented. “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion” (1), belonging to Sir Culling Eardley, is a very striking and 
fine picture, but its defect may be said to lie in a heavy deep 
yeliow background, suggesting heat and want of space for the 
figures to float in, and also in the unsatisfactory disposition of the 
attendant boy-angels. Although not ing the silvery tone 
and beauty of the celebrated picture in the Louvre, it deserves to 
rank among the best of Murillo’s numerous representations of this 
subject. “The Flight into t” (16), belonging to Sir 
Culling Eardley, is a picture of great technical interest. The 
lines of the drapery are straight, and far better ed than in 
the previous picture. The more decided modelling of the features, 
together with a strong infusion of reflected lights, betrays a tendency 
towards the old Herrera school, reminding us also of Zurbaran 
and Spagnoletto. The heads, both of the Virgin and St. Joseph, 
exhibit a remarkable degree of nobleness and refinement, quite of a 
different type from that which we are accustomed to find in Mu- 
rillo’s works. The face of the child, so soundly asleep in the 
mother’s arms, and the natural action of the tiny hands, are beyond 
all praise. The artist has signed the picture with his name at full 
length. “Santa Rosa” (83) is a picture of great beauty and 
deep feeling. The saint kneels in her monastic attire before the 
infant Saviour, who is seated on a basket, and taking some red roses 
from her left hand. He looks up into her face with great earnest- 
ness, and the modest downcast expression of her countenance is very 
charming. The hands of both figures are drawn with admirable 
skill. This picture bears the artist’s signature, and was purchased 
at Cadiz about the year 1831. There is a fine repetition of it at 
Kingston Hall in Dorsetshire. The infant Christ as “The Good 
Shepherd” (37), belonging to Baron L. de Rothschild, is one of the 
best known of Murillo’s pictures in this coun It was the com- 
— picture to the “St. John and the Lamb,” now in the National 

allery. The two had always been together in the Palais du Lassay, 
the Presle and Robit collections, and were, unfortunately, first sepa- 
rated at Sir Simon Clarke’s sale. Mr. G. Perkins’s two pictures of 
“St. Francis de Paula” and “St. Francis of Assisi” (12 and 17), 
are large and first-rate specimens of Murillo’s mode of trea 
these subjects. Placed as they are on each side of “The Flight 
into Egypt,” and combined with Mr. Mills’s Velasquez of 
“Peasants Regaling ” (22), they form a group of Spanish art 
rarely to be surpassed. The three fine Rem ts in the Gallery 
are contributions from Mr. Holford (Nos. 13, 15, and 41). ‘ Marten 
Looten,” the name inscribed on the paper in his hand, is a 
delicate and refined picture, with striking individuality of cha- 
racter; but the second male portrait has greater power, and is 
peculiarly rich in colour. It bears date 1644, and the purple cap 
and gold chain are painted with great freedom and effect;. the 
countenance is quick and penetrating. The female head does not 
exhibit the usual force of Rembrandt; but in this instance the 
subject would seem to have been unfavourable to him. A superb 
landscape by Hobbema (3), another contribution of Mr. | 
is oe thought to have been the companion to 
Hatherton’s celebrated picture at Teddesley. th for merit 


Hogarth painted two pictures of this depraved creature, one of 


and condition it fully deserves to rank next to it, but the subject 
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is one that fails to leave a distinct impression on the mind, and, in 
point of locality, produces an effect little short of bewilderment. 

Two Cuyps of very —_ scale, and treated with a scene-painter’s 
boldness, are almost novelties to the picture-loving world. No. 34, 
belonging to Mr. Martin, exhibits sloping rocks and a large piece of 
water on the left of the tator, with two gentlemen watering 
their horses in the centre of the picture ; a boy in red standing at a 
little distance from them. The open expanse of sky is filled with 
patchy masses of grey clouds. The other picture, No. 38, the pro- 
porty of Mr. W. S. Dugdale, is more profusely enriched with foliage. 

t is very effectively painted, and the trees are handled with remark- 
able boldness and facility. The touches are | and even slight, 
but always effective. Both pictures are signed, but bear no date 
upon them. The ificent Cuyp, a long “ View of Dort and the 
River Meuse” (4), belon to Mr. Holford, and which existed as 
two se pictures when in the possession of the Dow 
Lady Stuart—the one being called “Morning,” and the other 
“ Evening” —is placed at the upper end of the north room. On 
a careful ion, the seam or join may yet be traced down the 
centre of the picture. It is, perhaps, one of the very finest of his 
performances. A mellow and calm moonlight scene by the same 
master (122), contributed by Mr. Wynn Ellis, and known 
by the engraving of Reynolds, should not be passed over. 
The uiet repose of the quay, windmill, and shipping bathed in 
moonlight may well be cited after the sparkle and clearness of 
Mr. Holford’s picture. A very fine Berghem (106), of “ Arcadian 
Shepherds Shepherdesses,” belongs also to Mr. at Ellis, 
and was formerly in the possession of Mr. R. Winstanley. The 
figures are on a large scale and painted with t care. The 
picture is dated 1649. Mr. Walter’s “Snow Scene” (63), by 
the same master, is a remarkable contrast both in point of subject 
and minuteness of execution. It bears date 1652. The “ Mar- 
a at Cana” (69), also contributed by Mr. Walter, is a curious 
and not very felicitous example of the manner in which Jan Steen 
treats sacred subjects. The painter has evidently bestowed his 
utmost care and finish on this little picture; but the chief per- 
sonage is insipid, and the subordinate figures afford indications of 
restraint, with an inherent yearning after vulgarity. The greuping, 
however, is very masterly, and the whole scene full of animation. A 
small but very excellent picture by Wouverman (42), representing 
various horses, each bearing a man and woman, ready to run ata 
herring suspended across the road, with numerous persons taking 
interest in the sport, is full of fun and animation. It belongs to 
Mr. Holford, and was exhibited at this Gallery in 1851 under the 
game of “ La Course au Hareng.” When in the collection of the 
Duchess of Berri, it bore the same appellation. An imposing 
Claude with a large group of trees, a lofty domed temple, and a 
wide-spanned bridge (117), is contributed by Sir Culling Eardley ; 
but a smaller landscape (29), similar and simpler in material, is 
far more agreeable to dwell upon. It is entitled “An Italian 
Seaport,” and belongs to Mr. Wynn Ellis. 

Of Italian pictures very little need be said. Domenichino’s 
“Grand Duchess of Tuscany” (39), is remarkable for the silveri- 
ness of its tones, the purity of its drawing, and the perfect ease of 
the attitude. Portraits also by this great master are very rare. 
The present owner of the work before us is the Earl of ‘Suffolk, 
who also contributes two large landscapes, from the same school, 
by Agostino and Anibale Carracci— “The Baptism of Christ” 
(93), and the “Flight into Egypt” (97). They are both re- 
markable for the subordinate position of the figures and for the 
want of grace with which they are composed. “The Magdalen” 
(7), also by Domenichino and belonging to Baron Rothschild, 
is red and fiery in tone, with the mild, insipid features so fre- 
quently we ts | by Guido for his Cleopatras. The dark eyes alone 
indicate passion and are characteristic of the painter. A ten- 
der and very beautiful early Venetian picture, “The Adoration 
of the Shepherds” (121), ascribed to Giorgione, and contri- 


buted by Mr. Beaumont, deserves particular attention. The 
quaint, pretty little girl making lace (90), is a picture which, 
notwithstanding its unfavourable position, cannot fail to secure 


observation. A curious old picture, a mixture of Flemish and 
Italian influences, will be found in No. 101, where the Saviour is 
being nailed to the cross laid on the ground. It belongs to Mr. 
Layard, who has judiciously refrained from assigning any artist's 
name to it at present. The merits of Cornelius Janssen, long 
resident in England as a portrait painter, will be seen in the 
portrait of an old lady Gas d in black with a wheel-ruff 
and grey cap, contributed by Mrs. Butt. Her folded hands and 
soft genial countenance are depicted with the delicacy of Cuyp, 
and the rich tone of the colouring bears no small resemblance 
to—although wanting the force and boldness of — Rembrandt, his 
countryman and contemporary. A fine picture belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and representing the interior of a church (25), 
is the combined work of De Lorme and Palamedes. In that 
particular style of art, artificial though it be, it is certainly 
one of the best. A mild and very subdued portrait of the stand- 
ard-bearer to Sir Charles I. “ Sir und Verney” (31), deserves 
attention as having always been in the x! and known from 
the time it was painted as a Van Dyck. e young Earl of 


Chesterfield (24), also merits attention from the same consider- 
ation. Haste and carelessness are painfully conspicuous in Luca 
Giordano’s great picture of “Christ in the Temple” (40), from 
Sir Culling Eardley’s collection. It illustrates not only the name 
given to him, “Luca fa presto,” but the old proverb familiar to 
us all, “The more haste, the worse speed.” 


HENRY VIII. AT THE PRINCESS’. 


YHE reproduction of Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. at the Princess's 

Theatre is the first attempt that has been made since 
Mr. Charles Kean’s retirement from management in 1859, to 
associate with his attractions as an actor those which belonged to 
him during the last decennium as a great master in the art of 
stage-direction. At Drury Lane, little or nothing is done in the 
way of adornment save for the Christmas pantomime, and therefore, 
on the two occasions when Mr. Kean was engaged at that large 
house, the tragedian and his accomplished wife were almost as 
independent of a picturesque background as a sculptured group. To 
certain severe connoisseurs of the drama, the economical method of 
representing Shaks; was perhaps highly acceptable. Havi 
demonstrated that Mr. Kean was the greatest foe to our immo 
bard, because, at an enormous expense, he produced his plays with 
splendid scenery accurately illustrating the periods at which the 
action is supposed to take place, it is no difficult matter to prove 
that Mr. E. T. Smith, who awards to Shakspeare any old scenes 
that come readily to hand, is the great upholder of our national 
dramatic literature. 

For the reputation of Mr. Kean, it was not a bad thing that he 
was for a certain period obliged to show himself without the 
accompaniment of scenic accessories, During the nine years of 
his government he did so very much in the decorative way that the 

ublic, liberally assisted by depreciating critics, went so far in the 
identification of the actor with the manager as to find a difficulty 
in dissociating the latter from the former —forgetful altogether that, 
for nearly fourteen years before Mr. Kean was known to possess 
any managerial talent whatever, his fame as a ic actor was 
firmly established. The industriously circulated opinion that he 
only drew crowds by means of his “ a a ” (a cacophemism 
is as useful on some occasions as an euphemism on others), received 
indeed a check on the production of Louis XJ. ; but still, as we 
have said, it was well that, for a short time at least, Mr. Kean the 
actor should appear distinct from Mr. Kean the manager, and thus 
prevent the possibility of further confusion. 

This point settled, we are glad to see that an attempt is made 
to render the public of 1862 acquainted in some way with the 
peculiar nature of the famous Kean “revivals.” Those who 
remember how Henry VIII. was done in 1855, will, perhaps, 
have a feeling similar to that of the old Jews, who, while they 
admired the new temple, entertained a lively recollection of the 
edifice raised by Solomon. Nevertheless, the accessories are in 
very good order. Two of the great scenic displays are repeated 
without essential alteration, and, above all, Mtr Kean’s great 
principle of combining gorgeous spectacle with historical truth is 
made sufficiently arg Moreover, the play-going public of 
1862 must be so different from that of even 1859 that few of its 
constituents will have seen VII. at all. In the first 
a there is the vast Exhibition mob, to whom every sight, from 

remorne and Madame Tussaud’s to the Italian ra House, is 
an absolute novelty. In the second place, a very few years will 
make a great change even in the London playgoers. The suc- 
cession of generation to generation, which Glaucus likened to the 
vicissitudes that occur among the trees of the forest, is but slow 
compared with that of one mass of playgoers to another in a town 
not pre-eminently theatrical. Three years will suffice to sweep 
away many patrons of the drama who now appear most enthusi- 
astic. One takes to himself a “serious” wife a turns Evangelical. 
Another moves to an inconvenient distance from the theatre. 
A third awakens to the discovery that a play sadly interferes with 
the perfect enjoyment of dinner. A fourth has become dblasé, and 
sets down the stage in general under the category of “bores,” 
so dreadfully expansive at va esc day, even among our 
youngest men. For all practi urposes, Henry VIII. is a 
complete novelty, and let us add that there is every reason to 
believe that it will prove as attractive as ever. Time, which may 
dim the lustre of material hues, has not interfered with the capaci 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean to represent Cardinal Wolsey an 
Queen Katharine, and it is they who first made the play popular 
with the great English public. 

Persons who have seen over and over again the picture of the 
trial scene, in which the whole of the Kemble family is repre- 
sented, will be apt to imagine that Henry VIII. was once a play 
very commonly acted. But this was by no means the case. What 
is now called a “run”—that is to say, an uninterrupted per- 
formance of a single piece for a considerable number of nights — 
was scarcely known fifty years ago. Playbills varied from day to 
day, instead of being printed, as they commonly are now, for an 
entire week, and Henry VIII. was only represented on occasion, 
never becoming a decidedly familiar play like Hamlet or Othello. 
On the strength of Harlowe’s picture we are now apt to associate 
Mrs. Siddons with Queen Katharine, but it is questionable whether 
that eminent actress played the so often in the whole course 
of her life as Mrs. Kean did in the single year 1855. The promi- 
nence to which the play rose in that year is one of the great facts 
in the history of the Prloceas’s Theatre as managed by Mr. Kean. 

If anyone endowed with a reasonable amount of theatrical ex 
rience will dispassionately turn over the play, he will perceive 
that, unless there is something very remarkable in the maziner of 
its production, it scarcely contains an element of popularity. The 
action is anything but continuous in the eyes of an ordinary public, 
the great characters become conspicuous but for a short time; 
and of those stormy passions which at once go to the heart of the 
multitude, there is not a trace. The meditative spectator may 
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the most touching 
on the ene nature of human prosperity, which all alike, 
good or bad, are sure, if they live long enough, to experience in 
some sha: 


or other; and when his tearful response to the de- | 
votion of Cromwell is delivered, one would actually like to see | 


rhaps trace a moral harmony in the several lots of Buckingham, | prostration of physical force that the artist proves her excellence, wh 
olsey, and Katharine, as so many illustrations of Solon’s well- | though in the present “revival” the final agonies are omitted, challer 
= known warning to Croesus; but this will assuredly escape the at- | When the vision appears, the curtain descends, and the saintly J map 
tention of the masses— if, indeed, it was intended by the poet. | woman is supposed to become, without a struggle, a participator ae 
During the whole of the first act, and a portion of the second, the | in angelic happiness. reache 
audience are chiefly occupied with the hapless fate of a nobleman, | There is one peculiarity about Henry VIII. that renders it ex- otherw 
of whose innocence they are convinced, but who so completely | tremely suitable to Mr. Kean’s , and it was, perhaps, b tion th 
fails to inspire a particle of interest that when the boat takes him | duly observing this, that he gained for the play a — i 
off to the Tower, it is doubtful whether sorrow that he is about to | did not previously belong toit. Those scenesto which y deco- Th 
lose his head, or joy that he has got to the end of a very long | ration is most appropriate are — those which are weakest ano 
speech, is the preponderating feeling. But the effect that Bucking- | in dramatic interest, and thus the question whether stage deco- from 
- ham does produce, slight as it may % is detrimental to Wolsey — | ration interferes with dramatic poetry may be completely avoided, Capte 
helping to strengthen the conviction that the Cardinal is e bad | for one element of attraction can be brought into operation just roton 
man. The white-washing art of Mr. Froude is, in the play, entirely | where the other leaves off. Without the magnificent details of the Engl 
monopolized by Griffith, who is anything but an organ of public | banquet, small indeed would be the effect produced by the scene readi 
opinion; and there is no doubt that, by the time the Cardinal | in York Place Palace, but, enriched with Mr. Kean’s archeologi pistol 
topples over the precipice, the pit has learned to regard | splendour, it becomes the great “sight” of the piece. Buc The 
him as one of the most consummate villains that ever disgraced | ham’s long farewell (much longer, by the way, than Wolsey’s) is freque 
humanity, while he has none of that jaunty wickedness which | not of that absorbing kind of interest that the luckless Duke honou 
often renders villains popular. He has brought an innocent man | not be profitably backed by that picturesque view of the Thames the > 
to the scaffold, he is the enemy of the immaculate Queen, he has | in the olden time which is now to be seen at the Princess's Pony 
negotiated dishonestly with the Pope, and there is reason to believe | Theatre. On the other hand, Wolsey, in his great scene, is the was g 
that he is wrong in his accounts. Yet, notwithstanding all this, | figure to which the attention of every one ought to be directed; with 1 
the audience are expected so far to sympathize with him after his | and here there are no accessories that could possibly distract the forced 
fall as to detest those who exult in his calamities. With any | mind of the spectator. As for the Queen’s trial, it rather gai — 
historical doubts as to whether Wolsey was or was not justifiable | than loses the more completely it becomes an elaborately finished pyr 
in this or that particular act, the spectators of the piece have | tableau, so that in this instance the acting and the picture mani- up, 
= nothing to do. No good or seemingly good Wolsey is set before | festly assist each other. head 
them, but they are to feel sorrow at the humiliation of mere | Operating on the public with the double foree of admirable well } 
human greatness, unredeemed by asingle virtue. The sentiment that | acting and splendid decoration, Henry VIII. is likely to prove one < rougt 
we experience when we learn that some eminent city gentleman | of the great attractions to the motley multitude whose thirst for — 
: for whom we have not had the slightest esteem, and whom we | recreation distinguishes the summer of 1862. me 
supposed to be worth a million of money, has found his way into order 
: the Gazette, and cannot pay his creditors two and sixpence this 1 
= in the pound, is really the sole foundation that the actor REVIEWS. in wh 
has to work upon who would elicit tears from his audience by ... 
naeting the fall of Wolsey. Great was the height, great ooh 
consequently is the tumble, and all that excites emotion CAPTAIN GRONOW’S REMINISCENCES.* accor 
takes place within the compass of a single scene. None LL hail to Captain Gronow, although the chances are that breal 
but a consummate artist, and a man of genuine feeling nine-tenths of our readers never heard of him prior to pe 
to boot, could produce the effect achieved by Mr. Charles the publication of his Reminiscences, After the occupation of ~ 
Kean, as Wolsey, in the third act of Henry VIII. By his | Paris in 1815, the disbanded officers of Napoleon's army, with 
facial expression, he shows us so clearly the growth of hope- | other bellicose friends of the Imperialist dynasty, thought fit to 
less grief in his mind, that we cannot refuse our compassion, | yent their ill-will and vindictiveness on England by forci 
however richly the misfortune may be deserved. We admire his | Englishmen into duels, in which our countrymen, from want 
spirit when he resents the tauntings and the insolence of the | practice in the fencing-room or shooting-gallery, lay under obvious 
lords, utterly forgetting for the moment that Surrey, the most | disadvantages. Several were killed or maimed, and the liability 
forward of the party, received ample provocation by the death | to insult became a very serious drawback to the pleasures of a 
of his father-in-law, the very Duke of Buckingham whose | French trip. Suddenly the tables were turned by the gallantry of 
innocence we have coldly admitted at the beginning of the play. | three or four English ¢ ampions, who replied to offensive gestures 
His speech, “Farewell, a long farewell,” &c., delivered with | or expressions by knock-down blows, and, choosing the pistol as 
eloquence, comes upon us as a pathetic elegy | A 


the national weapon in affairs of honour, shot the offenders with- 
out compunction or remorse. Picking quarrels with the “ shop- 
keepers” became a dangerous amusement, and the practice soon 
fell into disuse. Foremost amongst those who distinguished 
themselves by the application of this moral (or immoral) check, 


him restored to his high position once more, even with the cer- was Captain Gronow, though the fact could not be learned y the 


tain 
ext sti. Mr. Kean may be fairly said to exhaust 
emotions pertaining to this wonderful scene. There is not one that 
has not its due utterance. 

The path by which Queen Katharine approaches public sympath 
is more obvious than that which is trodden by the Cardinal. 
There is no doubt that, from the beginning of the play, she is a 
thoroughly good woman. She is the friend of the people when 
she conceives that unjust taxation has incited them to rebellion. 
She would put in a good word for Buckingham, when the hasty 
temper of the King prompts him too readily to indorse the unjust 
imputations of the Cardinal. She dies in the true spirit of Christian 
forgiveness, pleased that her worst enemy has found an honest advo- 
cate in the person of Griffith. At the same time, she is by no means 
a specimen of that sort of virtuous helplessness of which moderns 
have a type in the Unprotected Female. She is quite able to take 
her own part. The self-supporting power of righteousness is fully 
manifested at the trial, and in that scene with the two Cardinals 
which Mr. Kean has very properly restored to the stage. Though 
she can endure undoubted wrong with gentleness and pious resig- 
nation, it does not make her oblivious of dignity ; the fact that 
she is the daughter of the Spanish King is ever present to her 
mind. Still, neither her virtues nor her sufferings are of the clap- 
= kind. Anne Boleyn is an amiable nullity with whom a strong 
collision would be impossible, even if the poet had attempted to 
assign to her a larger share of importance than falls to her lot in 
the play. Consequently, jealousy doesnot hold even a secondary place 
among the emotions of the Queen. In her strongest scene, that 
of the trial, she is firm and impressive, but never violent, and 
stormy indeed must be the nature of the actress who could get a 
line of rant out of the situation. Quiet means are alone at her 
disposal, and, celebrated as is her character, we do not find many 
female artists attempting its representation. For Mrs. Kean it is 
exactly fitted. She effects that precise combination of feminine 
gentleness, feminine rectitude, and feminine dignity, which lies 
at the foundation of all the details. Every sentence that ought 
to be prominent is delivered with its proper weight, and it is 
always from moral, never from physical, force that it derives its 
value. In the dying scene, it is, indeed, by exhibiting the utter 


that he would begin anew his system of oppression and | uninitiated from his book; for his own exploits are m 


| nat 


the various | related as of “a friend of mine, certainly not of a quarrelsome turn, 


but considered by his friends on the contrary as rather a good- 
man.” This friend had formed a liaison with a person 
whose extraordinary beauty, we are told, got him into several 
scrapes. After relating one of these, he proceeds :— 


Soon after this incident, my friend accompanied the lady to Paris, where 
they took up their residence at Meurice’s, in the Rue de l’Echiquier. The 
day after their arrival, they went out to take a walk in the Palais Royal, 
and were followed by a half-pay officer of Napoleon’s army, Colonel D——, a 
notorious duellist, who observed to the people about him that he was going to 
bully “un Anglais.” This man was exceedingly rude in his remarks, 
uttered in a loud voice; and after every sort of insult expressed in words, he 
had the impudence to put his arm round the lady’s waist. My friend indig- 
nantly asked the colonel what he meant ; upon which the ruffian spat in my 
friend’s face: but he did not get off with impunity, for my friend, who had @ 
crab stick in his hand, caught him a blow on the side of the head, which 
dropped him. The Frenchman jumped up, and rushed at the Englishman; 
but they were separated by the bystanders. Cards were exchanged, and a 
meeting was arranged to take place the next morning in the neighbourhood 
of Passy. When my friend, aceompanied by his second, Captain H——, of 
the 18th, came upon the ground, he found the colonel boasting of the number 
of officers of all nations whom he had killed, and saying, “ 1’ll now complete 
my list by killing an Englishman.” “ Mon petit, tu auras bientét ton compte, 
car je tire fort bien.” y friend quietly said, “Je ne tire pas mal, non plus, 
and took his place. The colonel, who seems to have been a horrible ruffian, 
after a good deal more swaggering and bravado, placed himself opposite, and, 
on the signal being given, the colonel’s ball went through my 
whiskers, whilst his ball piereed his adversary’s heart, who fell dead without 


a n. 

This ducl made much noise in Paris, and the survivor left immediately for 
Chantilly, where he passed some time. On his return to Paris, the second of 
the man who had been killed, Commander P., insulted and challenged my 
friend. A meeting was accordingly agreed upon, and pistols were again the 
weapons used. Again my friend won the toss, and told his second, Captaim 
H—, that he would not kill his antagonist, though he richly deserved 
death for wishing to take the life of a person who had never offended him 
but that he would give him a lesson which he should remember. My friend 
accordingly shot his antagonist in the knee ; and I remember to have seem 
him limping about the streets of Paris twenty years after this event. 


* Reminiscences of Captain Gronow, formerly of the Grenadier G and 
M.-P. for Stafford: being Anecdotes of the the Court, and the 
at the Close of the last War with by Himself. London: 


‘Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 
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When the result of this second duel was known, not less than eleven 


but any further encounters were puta stop to by the Minister of War, or the 
Duc d’Angouléme (I forget which), who threatened to place the officers 


under arrest if ¥! followed up 
reached England, the Duke of York said that my friend could not have acted 


second duel had been avoided.—Pp. 152—5. 


Captain Burges, “Mike Fitzgerald,” Charles Hesse, and “ Tho- 
roton,” are lauded for their constant willingness to prove that 


est and best teacher of good manners by cane, fist, sword, or 
pistol, was Sir Charles Smith : — 
The French took every opportunity of insulting the English ; and ve' 
frequently, I am sorry to say, those insults were not met in a manner to do 
honour to our character. Our countrymen in general were very pacific ; but 


was good ; and though never seeking a quarrel, he would not put w 


forced upon him. I remember, in October, 1815, being asked by a friend to 


well known to us, occupied a table at the farther end of the room. About 


well known to all who have visited France. Upon asking the reason of such 
rough treatment on the part of our countryman, he said he would serve all 


proceeded from the person who had just been chastised in so summary a 


ordered three bottles of wine to be placed upon his table. The upshot of all 


in which S—— shot the unfortunate jester. 

When Sir Charles returned to Valenciennes, where he commanded the En- 
gineers, he found on his arrival a French officer waiting to avenge the death 
of his relation, who had only been shot ten days before at Vincennes. They 
accordingly fought, before 5. 


pistol killed the French officer, who had actually travelled in the diligence 
from Paris for the purpose, as he boasted to his fellow-travellers, of killing an 
Englishman.—Pp. 146—8. 


We have heard a different version of this story, to the “effect that 


of the long French loaves at the head of the aggressor, and with 


countryman, with whom he had no acquaintance, from a foreign 


Captain Gronow claims no more than his due when he says 
that he was considered a good-natured and by no means quarrel- 


him strange tricks at intervals, and personal impressions are 
unconsciously mixed up with the hearsay of hearsay, traditional 
ip, and good or Bad stories invented for the nonce, On 
ving Eton in 1812, he received a commission in the Foot 


to the end of the campaign, and was afterwards present at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. e military part of his story is told naturally 


whole of it. We must be pardoned, however, for observing that 
some of his anecdotes are not quite in keeping with the characters 
who figure in them. For example, he says that much attention 


the writer of which was discovered to be no other than Sir 


As soon as Lord Wellington had made himself master of this fact, he sum- 
moned Sir Charles Stewart to head-quarters at Torres Vedras; and on his 
appearance, he, without the least preface, addressed him thus : — 

“ Charles Stewart, I have ascertained with deep regret that you are the 
author of the letters which appeared in the Morning Chronicle abusing me 
and ints fault with my military plans.” 

Lord Wellington here paused for a moment, and then continued : — 

“ Now, Stewart, you know your brother Castlereagh is my best friend, to 
whom I owe everything ; nevertheless, if you continue to write letters to the 
Chronicle, or any other newspaper, by God, I will send you home.” 

Sir Charles Stewart was so aifected at this rebuke that he shed tears, and 
expressed himself deeply penitent for the breach of confidence and want of 
respect for the Articles of War. They immediately shook hands and parted 
friends.—P. 9. 

Was not the young ensign called in to witness, profit by, and 
take a note of the rebuke? This would complete the scene, 
without heightening (for what could heighten ?) its improbability. 


A section headed “ The Duke of Wellington in our Square,” con- 
tains this passage : — 


this was a duel, which took place next day at a place near Vincennes, and Oowpes, Ms, 


Willoughby, the Princess Esterhazy, and the Countess Lieven. The most 
—_ among these grandes dames was unquestionably Lady Cowper, now 


one bs that just before = re the Duke entered by one of the 

challenges from Bonapartists were received by the gentleman in question; | angles of the square, accompanied only by one aide-de-camp ; all the rest of 

» | his Staff being either killed or wounded. ‘Our Commander-in-chief, as far as 

I could judge, appeared perfectly composed ; but looked very thoughtful and 

this quarrel any further. When the news | pale. He was dressed in a grey t-coat with a cape, white cravat, leather 
pantaloons, Hessian boots, and a cocked hat a la Russe. 


The charge of the French cavalry was gallantly executed ; but our well- 


otherwise than he had done in the first duel, considering the gross provoca- 
tion that he had received ; but he thought it would have been better if the | directed fire brought men and horses down, and ere long the utmost confusion 
arose in ——. The Pepe he w exceedingly brave, and by their ges- 
® es + | tures and fearless bearing di their power to encow their men to 
“ The real hero of these affairs was the Reminiscent, and the fair | form again and renew the attack. The Dike sat camnevell tstaenad on his 
i. — the teterrima causa—who has long since vanished | favourite charger. I recollect his asking the Hon. Lieut.Colonel Stanhope 
from the stage of her dangerous triumphs, was Charlotte Smith. | what o'clock it was, upon which Stanhope took out his watch, and said it 
was twenty minutes past four. The replied, “ The battle is mine; and 
if the Prussians arrive soon, there will be an end of the war.” —Pp. 96—7. 


We have hitherto led it as an ascertained and admitted 


— were not to be insulted with impunity. But the 

readi fact, confirmed by the Duke’s statement to the Chaplain General, 
that he never was in a square at all. It was laid down as an 
axiom by Sir Boyle Roche in the Irish House of Commons, more 
than half a century ago, that “a gentleman cannot be in two 

places at once, unless he is a bird.” Captain Gronow has nothin 

the most fellow- | of a bird about him — most certainly not the white feather — whic 
countryman the late gallant Colonel Sir Charles S——, of the Engineers, | may account for his occasional inaccuracy when he attempts to 

i thing : is 
who was bm ¢ for them with anything: sword, pistols, sabre, or fists — he narrate what was simultaneously ing in London and Paris. This 
with the slightest insult. He killed three Frenchmen in Paris, in qua excuse, however, cannot be alleged for his sketch of English 
society in 1814— quorum pars magna fuit — should its correct- 


dine at uville’s, in the Rue Richelieu, when Sir Charles S——, who was | ness be contested :— 


In the year 1814, my battalion of the Guards was once more in its old quarters 


the middle of the dinner we heard a most extraordinary noise, and, on looking of th je ms t 
up, perceived that it arose from S——’s table ; he was engaged in beating the | in Portman Street barracks, enjoying the fume of our Spanish campaign. 
of a smartly-dressed gentleman with one of the long French loaves so | Good society at the period to which I refer was, to use a familiar expression, 

i wonderfully “ select.” 

portance which was attached to getting admission to Almack’s, the seventh 

Frenchmen in the same manner if they insulted him. The offence, it seems, | heaven of the fashionable world. Of the three hundred officers of the Foot 
; i Guards, not more than half a dozen were honoured with vouchers of admis- 

manner: he had stared and laughed at S—— in a rude way, for having | Sion to this exclusive temple of the beau monde; the gates of which were 
guarded by lady patronesses, whose smiles or frowns consigned men and 

or 


At the present time one can hardly conceive the im- 


h 


despair. These lady patronesses were the Ladies 


ady Palmerston.—Pp. 42-3. 


had time even to shave himself or eat his | With the small drawback, that what we now understand by 

breakfast ; he having only just arrived in his coupé from Paris. The meet- at 

ing took place in the fosse of the fortress, and the first shot from S——’s Almack’s did not exist in 1814, this deserip tion may Pes, but in 
the next passage two good stories are sadly mutilated :— 


The fair ladies who ruled supreme over this little dancing and gossiping 


world, issued a solemn proclamation that no gentleman should appear at the 
assemblies without being dressed in knee-breeches, white cravat, and 
Smith, dining at a restaurant, saw a Frenchman amusing himself | 
staircase of the ball-room, dressed in black trousers, when the vigilant Mr. 
with rolling up pellets of bread and filliping them at the head of a | Wittis, the guardian of the establishment, stepped forward and said, “ Your 
able-looking English youth ; whereupon the Colonel flung one | Grace cannot be admitted in trousers,” whereupon the Duke, who had a great 
respect for orders and regulations, quietly walked away.—P. 44. 
so true an aim as to knock him from his seat. Whilst on this | The edict or proclamation ‘ran textually and literally thus: 
topic, it may be not beside the purpose to state that Hervey | “No gentleman will be admitted without breeches,” and the Duke 
Aston, who had provoked more than one duel in which he | of Wellington was shut out for coming, contrary to another edict, 
wantonly shed blood, lost his life by interfering to protect a| after eleyen. The reminiscent continues :— 


On one occasion the Duke of Wellington was about to ascend the 


In 1814, the dances at Almack’s were Scotch reels and the old ish 


bully é country dance; and the orchestra, being from Edinburgh, was co’ ’ 
the then celebrated Neil Gow. It was not until 1815 that Lady Jersey in- 
troduced from Paris the favourite quadrille, which has so long remained 
some man. For the last forty-six years he appears to have lived a oa con danced at Almack’s: they were Lady Jersey, Lady Harriett Butler, 
quiet inoffensive life in Paris, much esteemed by a numerous circle | 734. susan Ryde, and Miss Montgomery ; the men being the Count Ss 


of acquaintance, and seeing a rood deal of contem rary notabilities | Ajdeconde, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Montague, and Charles Standish. he 
from a more or less favourable point of view; but unluckily for- | «mazy waltz” was also brought to us about this time; but there were 
comparatively few who at first ventured to whirl round the salons of 


getting to take notes of what he saw or heard at the time. The ly tak 
consequence is, that, though his book has an air of good faith | Almack’s; in course of time yprer-eqdin we 
about it and the local colour of the earlier period most graphically P44 > na an infinite number of circles with Madame de Lieven — 
described by him is preserved, his memory has obviously played Se tatehiidendet a8 Mieiadun 1 with quadrilles, and it 
was in 1814, when, if we may believe Byron, the Emperor 
Alexander — 


I recollect the sons who formed the very first quadrille that 


in kersey- 
mere breeches whirled round in a waltz with the Jersey. 


Guards, and after mounting guard in St. James’s for a few months, ' : = 
i is revi ; We shall not dispute with Captain Gronow what number of 
was sent with a detachment of his regiment to Spain. He served hope with de 


Lieven or any other lady. 


The manner in which a fiction gets converted into a fact is 


and unaffectedly; and we have no doubt he firmly believes the I c ~ 
> shown in the account of a dinner pay in the autumn of 1815, 
when we erroneously fancied the author with the army of occupa- 

tion in Paris 


I was once invited to dinner by Sir James Burges, father of my friend 


had been attracted by a series of letters in the Morning Chronicle, 
Captain Burges, of the Guards: it was towards the end of the season 1815. 


I there met to my great delight, Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott ; and 


Charles Stewart, the late Lord Londonderry: — amongst the rest of the company were Lord Caledon, and Croker, the 


Secretary to the Admiralty. Sir James had been private secretary te Pitt at 
the time of the French Revolution, and had a fund of curious aneedotes about 
everything and everybody of note at the end of the last century. I remember 
his telling us the now generally-received story of Pitt dictating a King’s 
cut tho slightest hesitation; this specch being adopted by his tallangues 
out the slig! 
nearly word for word as it was written down.—. ro 

Did Captain Gronow ever hear “the now generally-received 
story” of the collector of curiosities who offered to show the sword 
with which Balaam killed his ass, and on its being suggested that 
Balaam only wished for a sword &c.,corrected himself by saying that 
it was the sword Balaam wished for. The King’s , “adopted 
nearly word for word,” must have been the one which ing 
to Windham) Pitt could have spoken off-hand, if called upon for 
ola Sir Walter Scott was “quite delightful,” as for 

:— 

I recollect his saying that he disliked sceing women eat, or to have their 
company at dinner, from a wish to believe, if possible, in their more ethereal 


| 
we 
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nature; but he was rallied into avowing that his chief dislike to their 
presence at the festive board arose from the fact of their being helped first, 
and consequently getting all the wings of the chickens, while men had to be 
content with the legs or other Byron, on this occasion, was in great 
good humour, and full of bo and even boisterous mirth. Croker was also 
agreeable, notwithstanding his bitter and sarcastic remarks upon everything 
and everybody. The sneering, ill-natured expression of his face, struck me as 
an impressive contrast to the frank and volent countenance of Walter 
Scott, I never assisted at a more agreeable dinner. According to the custom 
of the day, we sat late; the poets, statesmen, and soldiers, all drank an 
ay atc I for one felt the effects of it next day. — 
207-8. 

We suspect that the effects of this dinner have not gone off yet; 
and many readers will be reminded by it of Mr. Pell’s account of 
his symposium with the Lord Chancellor. We have heard in- 
stances of the injuries inflicted by criticism, which, case-hardened 
as we are by habit, inspired a momentary pity for the victims :— 


Oh, that the soul, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


But the most striking of all is supplied by Captain Gronow, who 
positively asserts that “ Monk ” Toate, whose fortune, seat in 
parliament, and literary fame were still giving him access to “ all 
the aristocratic circles” in 1814, was banished from them at once 
by the publication of the Purswts of Literature in 1798 : — 


Had a thunderbolt fallen upon him, he could not have been more astonished 
than he was by the onslaught of Mr. Matthias, which led to his ostracism 
from fashionable society. . . . The charges brought against him cooled 
his friends and heated his enemies ; the young ladies were forbidden to speak 
to him, matrons even feared him, pad from being one of the idols of the 
world, he became one of the objects of its disdain. Even his father was led 
to believe that his son had abandoned the paths of virtue, and was on the 
high road to ruin. 

“ Monk” Lewis, unable to stand against the outcry thus raised against 
him, determined to try the effects of absence, and took his departure for the 
island in which his property was; but unfortunately for those who dissented 
from the ferocious judgment that was passed upon him, and for those who 
had discrimination enough to know that after all there was nothing very ob- 
jectionable in his romance, and felt assured eo gens A would do him 
= this amiable and kind-hearted man died on his passage out; 
ia a blank in one variety of literature which has never been filled up.— 


He died in 1818, twenty years after the fatal thunderstroke, on his 
passage —some say, from sea-sickness; others, from poison 
administered by two negroes whom he had emancipated = his 
will. One of D’Orsay’s puns, to appreciate which his peculiar 
pronunciation must be borne in mind, is thus accurately 
recorded :— 

Lord Allen being rather the worse for drinking too much wine at dinner, 
teased Count D’Orsay, and said some hn i ble things which irritated 
him ; when suddenly John Bush entered the club and shook hands with the 
Count, who exclaimed, “ Voila, la différence entre une bonne bouche et une 
mauvaise haleine.” 

To conclude —these Reminiscences, although the historical pas- 

must be taken with many grains of salt, really bring past times 
back to us vividly and agreeably, and although individual facts and 
characters may have been mistaken by the gallant author, the 
=— features of his contemporaries are faithfully transmitted by 


THE DIALECT OF LEEDS.* 
NY account of the dialect of a district has its value, and the 
anonymous author of this book seems to have had good 
opportunities, and to have made the most of them, of getting up 
e infinitely varying dialects of different parts of Yorkshire. The 
philological seme will therefore find some useful pickings here 
and there in different parts of this little volume; but it is anything 
but a scientific treatise, and a great deal of it can have no interest 
out of Yorkshire. The long stories and conversations in rather 
barbarous dialects may probably be found amusing in Leeds and its 
neighbourhood ; but they take up more room than the philologist 
wants as a specimen of the , While to others, away from 
‘Leeds, they are scarcely attractive for their own sake. In fact, 
at our distance, a large part of the book looks very much like 
mere book-making. And there is no sort of scientific division at 
all—there is no distinction made in the Glossary between archaisms 
and vulgarisms. Old English forms which may have reached 
Yorkshire 9 J with the first Teutons who came there are jumbled 
up with bits of mere slang, and with simple misprofunciations of 
modern hard words. The history of mere slang has a sort of minor 
interest, but it is something very different from the philological 
interest which belongs to any real local dialect. Again, many of 
the longest entries in the Glossary do not illustrate the dialect at 
all. ey are often explanations of local customs or narratives of 
pieces of local history. ‘These are doubtless worth preserving, but 
they are hardly in their right place in a Glossary of the language. 
Nor has the author escaped the fault of all compilers of local 
Glossaries — that of inserting words and forms which are not local 
at all. Surely “din” for “ noise,” and “ diddle” for “ cheat,” are in 
no way peculiar to Leeds and its neighbourhood. “Diddle” we take 
to be a mere piece of slang; “din” is a good old English word 
with a wide-spreading Aryan kindred ; but both are in every-day 
use in places a long way from Leeds. One is delighted to find that 
the Leeds folk still keep the superlative “rathest” as well as the 
comparative “rather.” Here is a good bit of local philology; but 


* The Dialect of Leeds and its Nei illustrated by Conversations 


and Tales of Common Life, §c., to which are added a copious Glossary, Notices 


why give us “rageous,” which may be local, but is a mere yul- 
| ps —or “ = “tumult,” which is intelligible 
_ where — or why such a common word as “ shift,” with the 
English interpretation of “chemise?” The account of Christmas 
Games and the history of Lady Anne’s Well would come in natu- 
rally enough in a general history of the district, but they are hardly 
wanted in a Glossary. 

The “Introductory Remarks,” on the other hand, contain a 
great deal of good sense, and show how closely the author has 
studied both the language and the general turn of mind of the 
people among whom he lives. He is no philologist — probably no 
scholar — but his experience has helped him to much knowl 
of which philologists may make use. He is struck by 
great variety of dialects spoken in Yorkshire, and the narrow area 
occupied by some of them, while others are spread over large 
tracts of country. Thus, along the whole sea-coast of the county, 
the speech of the people shows hardly any differences either in 
words or in pronunciation. The people of this district are almost 
wholly fishermen ; they follow the same craft from generation to 
generation ; they seldom leave their native haunts and calling, 
and strangers as seldom settle among them. Their way of life 
leads to uent intercourse between different parts of the same 
district, and to little or no intercourse with the rest of the world. 
The natural result is that the same kind of h is both common 
and peculiar to the whole of this long line of coast. We might add 
that an isolated people of this sort is the best field for a philolo- 
gist. Language is, in such a case, pretty well left to itself—to its 
own natural laws of change, whether we choose to call it decay or 
development. There is very little room for foreign infusions. It 
must be a choice soil for archaisms, but there is little fear of mere 
yulgarisms and mispronunciations. On the other hand, among a 

ple of a special calling, we must expect to find a large pro- 
fessional great store of mere terms of art, which 
would in no age have been understood by Englishmen in general. 
But even such a professional vocabulary, when really native, is an 
essential part of the history of a language. We say, when reall 
native, because in most professions the technical dialect has 
to be English at all. The dialects of sailors and fishermen would 
be quite a subject for a philologist. One is commonly told that 
most of our sea-faring words come from the Dutch. Is it not 
much more likely that they are simply, as one would expect to 
find them, common to Dutch and lish ? We confess that a 
full account of the dialect of these Yorkshire fishermen would 
have interested us more than the dialect of Leeds. 

On the other hand, in the inland of the county, we are 
told that every town and district has its own dialect—at all events 
its own way of pronouncing. The country people speak differently 
from the townsfolk, and the several towns speak differently from 
one another. If we rightly understand our author, each town is, 
in point of language, the centre of a surrounding district, there 
being again some further difference between the tongue as spoken 
in the town itself and in the country around it. Our author com- 
plains that most writers on dialects jumble all these distinct 
tongues together, under the common name of “ Yorkshire.” He 
mocks at “ glossarial compilations ” and “Yorkshire Dialects,” 
which are, as he “opines” [is that part of the Leeds Dialect ?] 
“the work either of leisured clergymen, upon their annual visits to 
particular watering-places, or of gentlemen from town, whose 
tastes are inclined this way, visiting their friend the rector of some 
country parish.” ‘These inquirers, we are told, doubtless with 

t truth, miss a great many “very nice distinctions ” between 
the oe of particular districts, which are perfectly clear and 
living to the Leeds writer. We are quite sure that they must 
do so, but, on the other hand, it is quite possible that the “ leisured 
clergymen” and “gentlemen from town’”—though we do not 
know why they should always come from town—may remark 
some things, and the reasons of some things, which a native does 
not remark, A man may fail to dwell on distinctions, not because 
he does not observe them, but because they are of no moment for 
his purpose. A man may study the dialects of Yorkshire to find 
out the points of difference between the Northumbrian and West- 
Saxon forms of English, or, again, to find out which of the 
Northumbrian peculiarities are Danish and which are original 
Anglian. In such a case, he will not care much for a difference 
in pronunciation between Bradford and Leeds, He may, likely 
enough, pick up one piece of evidence at York, another at Leeds, 
another at Durham, and another at Edinburgh. One distinctive 
feature will survive here and another there. Such a process is 
really a truly scientific one, but to our author it would very likely 
seem like a jumbling together of the lan of distinct districts. 
Of course, if it be wished to reproduce, as he does, the dialects of 
different districts in a story or dialogue, the most minute local 
accuracy must be preserved. But the object of the philologist is 
commonly something different from this. 

According to our author, the dialects of some places are, so to 
5 pure, and others mixed. York, Leeds, Halifax, s 
istinct tongues, each with a character of its own. But Bradford 
and Huddersfield speak dialects compounded of those of Leeds 
and Halifax, while Pudsey speaks a dialect compounded again 
of those of Leeds and, Bradford. We should like to know 
how far these are really compounds in an historical sense, or 
merely intermediate forms. As regards the use of words, com- 
osition, in the strictest sense, is likely enough. Our modern 
nglish yer ce is a compound of Teutonic, Celtic, and Latin. 


of the Antiquities, Manners, and Customs, and general Folh-Lo 
istrict. London: J. R. Smith, 1862. 


So is the modern French vocabulary, though in very different pro- 
portions, But forms are much more likely to be intermediate dhan 
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compound. Low-Dutch may be called intermediate between 
Dutch and Scandinavian ; but Low-Dutch is not a compo 


independent. 


High- | its whole character dates from the Revolution of February, when 

und of | the soldiers were so humiliated by the contemptible 

High-Dutch and Scandinavian; each of the three is equally | ordered to play, that a class-feeling, separatin 
nation, was call 


they were 
em from the 


ed into activity. It suited the Emperor in ev 


The author seems rather fond of connecting the varieties of | way to stimulate this oT as energetically as he could. 


h with moral and social causes. The most corrupted forms | wanted an army more cut off*from the 
of language are, according to him, to be found in the manufac- | more sure to be efficient in the field. 
turing villages, because there are also to be found the worst and | which the conscript was obli 


most ignorant sort of people. This seems not unlikely to be true. | him from his sympathies wi 
short period of service tended to fill the ranks with a constant 


succession of raw recruits, The Emperor wanted men who would 


A manufacturing village is just the place to unite the bad points 


e, and he wanted one 
e seven years’ term for 
to serve was not sufficient to wean 
his own friends and relations, and the 


of town and of country life, without the good points of either. 
Certain of these villages are so depraved that “not very long | stay in the army, and be soldiers and nothing else. The means 
were found in the revival of the Imperial Guard and in the 


ago,” any stranger who passed through them, especially on Sunday, 
was likely to have a stone “ wenged ” at him. 
Here is our author's theory of the corruption of language :— 
We love all those quaint old words and phrases with which our rural 
dialects more especially abound ; yet the great feature in a provincial dialect 


dotation de Tarmée. On April 25, 1855, a law appeared which 
altered the position of the soldier, and is tending to alter the 
whole character of the army. Previously, a conscript who was 
drawn and did not wish to serve was permitted to find end g 4 a 

but 


is its contractions and corruptions, and the mass of these (with peculiar | substitute. By the law of 18 55, substitution was prohibi 
reference towns and most its ray side. e every one called to serve can secure exemption by paying a sum 
include those terms which in every rightly trained mind excite dis- uall 
gradually raised to 100/. of English money. The money is _ 
to 


pleasure and disgust ; not words which have grown out of common use or 


into the Caisse de la dotation de l'armée, which takes upon itse 


differ in matical form simply, but barbarous English, to say the least of . : 
them. These supply the corresponding number of men by voluntary enlistment 


are but the result of vicious habits. The idler a man is the 


= ion will be and the re-enlistment of old soldiers. In order still more to promote 

infirmity. ng has a tendency to go wrong where an Kile ; ith 

and dissolute the actor, and what is used is abused. Ilis indolent = soldiers, pay after 

habits will change the sound and appearance of words as they affect his life | ©, Second and third re-engagements. © UMC CF SCEVIC® CR- 
titling to a pension has been reduced to twenty years, every 


generally. If an h has to be aspirated, either another letter is put before it, 


or it is chopp’d off entirely, or another barbaric word is substituted —a clean | year of campaigning or of garrison in Algeria reckoning for 
invention in some cases — and thus the trouble is spared. It will take time years’ aaate a the médaille militaire, founded in 1852, 
to do all this, we know, and but time, for though a language can never be gives an annuity of 100 francs. Altogether, the Flaneur reckons 
destroyed by a race, yet it may be moulded to any fashion. Where words that a soldier who has conducted himecif well will, by the time 


require any effort to pronounce, the man will, to use one of his own delicate 
hrases, “sluther *em ower” — get done with them as soon as possible h 


at the smallest amount of inconvenience. He cramps and dislocates, con- | francs. 


e is thirty-six, have secured an —— for life of 700 or 800 
Then the picked men of corps are promoted to 


fuses and destroys, in the same way that he does his general work when- | q place in the Imperial Guard, and there have all that a military 
ever he is obliged to do any, and the wordy chasms which he cannot but | jite has to offer—pay and favour and pleasant quarters, and the 
create (there are few idle men who are not stupid, and so can neither argue admiration of F Taken in conjunction with the paigns 


or sustain unbroken converse), he bridges over with a grunt or a growl, is the Ciena te Italy, ne den 
of a wholly new kind—an army that 


which means anything or nothing, and therefore is a mean much resorted to, 
and which, in process of time, assumes shape and form under a combination 
of letters over which etymologists may ponder a life-time. Indolence will 


not only lead a man to contract the sum of his labour in one thing as much | fam 
. . 
as possible, but in all things. He contracts his speech to the smallest pos- no intimate bonds te t it with 


have produced an army 
forgotten the Algerian 
om er and the liking of Algerian soldiers for the Orleans 
'y —that associates its whole we | with the Empire, that has 

e people, and that is com- 


sible limit ; uses his mouth irrespective of conventionalities, and just as it pose d mostly though 


will put him to least trouble; and these men, having little principle to boast 


ist. — (Pp. xx.-xxii.) 


of, give full swing to their worst eee, and let Vice and her unblushing | soldiering. 
would like to meet, and which the Emperor can rely on at home ; 


train garb their thoughts as they 


It is an army which very few neighbouring armies 


There is doubtless some truth in this; but, according to this | and he thus secures the importance in Europe, and the means of 
rule, indolence and vice are the great parents of all grammatical | founding a dynasty, on which his heart is supposed to be set. 


changes. English has lost its inflexions mainly through the idle- 
ness of our forefathers. We say “sworn” instead of “ gesworen,” 
only because one generation found it too much trouble to say 


One of the subjects best treated by the Flaneur is what he calls 


the Imperial Fertilizing System — that is, the method in which 
the Government stirs up the country into activity and industry. 


“ gesworen,” and cut it down to “ysworn,” and another genera- | The history of French railroads is, perhaps, known tolerably 
tion was too idle even for “ ysworn,” and left us “sworn” only. | in England, but railroads are only one —= of the sphere that the 
t roads 


When a Frenchman utters such an apparently meaningless word | Government has assigned to itself. 
made to bring the produce to the railways, and from the farms 


into the main roads. All over France it has set road improve- 


as “ désormais,” it is simply because he had forefathers too careless 
to say distinctly “de ipsi hori magis.” The careless people at 


Pudsey and Stanningley are only doing the same sort of work | ments on foot, It takes care that sewers are re 


wants to see good 


ated, ports ren- 


which gave birth to English and French, and, in truth, to all | dered secure, quays made or repaired, streets widened, and marshes 


languages whatsoever. 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM.* 


reclaimed. And in all instances the way of starting the improve- 
ment is the same. The Government suggests what is to be 
done to the authorities of the department or the commune, and 
offers to aid with a grant of money if the locality will do the rest. 
The inhabitants are not expected to find the money, but they are 


HE author of this volume describes himself as a “ Flaneur,” , q e 
that is, a person who lounges about Paris, and ina quiet, taught how to borrow it, and if the scheme is a good one the debt 
is one very easily borne. The Government does its utmost to 


desultory way picks up such information as he can. He does 


make capitalists come forward, and to promote partnerships 


i justice. from being the production of a “ ur,” 
himself injustice. Far from being the production of a “ Flaneur, of all Kinds im whidh the sills af 


the book is the production of an observer who studies his subject ; 
be collected into a great stream of mone 


with great care and patience, and arrives at deliberate results by the 
aid of elaborate statistics. He writes, however, in a lively and 


agreeable way, and he does not pretend to be more systematic = dity, After falli 


than his knowledge really warrants, and, perhaps this is all that 
he means by calling himself a Flaneur. It is much the best book, 
the fairest and the most instructive, that has been published on 
France since France became Imperial. It tells us more of what 
is really going on there, and of the designs and operations of 
the Government, than has ever been told before; and it has the 
great attraction of not ng intended either to write up or to 
write down the Empire. ‘The general impression it leaves is, 
perhaps, favourable, but there is no want of censure or of a 
ngs exposition of the consequences of mischievous courses. We 

0 not wish to use it as a handle for political discussion. At this 
time of day, we need not on every occasion dilate on the iniquities 
of the Coup d’ Etat, or the inherent vices of a military despotism. 
The gain of this book is that it takes us away from such general 
discussions. It leads us to facts. It discloses to us what the 
Emperor is actually doing and what he has done for France under 
the several heads touched on in this volume. These heads are 
detached. They are merely modes of grouping together the 
author’s information on points that he has ean to think 
porters and interesting. But he has chosen his points well; and 
if his separate essays are read as a whole, they nie up very much 
what we want to know about the Empire. 

After a description of new Paris and of the mode in which the 
igantic expenses of reconstructing a capital have been met, 

e Flaneur proceeds to give a sketch of the recent history 
of the French army. The change which has gradually altered 


Ten Years of Imperialism in France. Impressions of a Flaneur. London: 
Blackwood & 


applicable to 
public purposes. societies since 
1846 has been rapid, even according to English notions of 
off during the revolution from 2,747 
to 1,511, they are now nearly 5,000. Institutions of credit, 
insurance, railway, canal, —e industrial, gas, and steamboat 
companies have sprung up, and have in most cases yielded | 
rofits. In all, or almost all, the Government bestows some privi- 
eges to induce them to begin; but whatever may be the favours 
bestowed, they are only to be obtained at the price of correspond- 
ing individual exertion, which thus forms the great cause of the 
success of the system. It is only in such matters as agricultural 
shows, industrial exhibitions, horse races, and so forth, where no 
one would take the initiative, and where there is, perhaps, a preju- 
dice to be overcome in the minds of the people, that the Govern- 
ment steps forward to assume the whole responsibility, and bear the 
whole burden. As a rule, the Empire only fertilizes by starting 
the idea, giving a little help in money, and fostering the companies 
that will lend the bulk of the funds. The most gratifying result, 
next to the enormous and perceptible leap in wealth made by 
France in the last few years, is the fact that the proportion of 
— which the Government finds it necessary to bear in 
order to encourage this movement is gradually becoming less, 

The Flaneur is very decided in his opinion that much has been 
done in recent years to mitigate the dangers of Socialism. The 
race of hot-headed, turbulent ouvriers, he says, seems to have 
become extinet. That great bugbear of governments, the working- 
man turned communist, has scarcely been heard of for years. 
Ile only went into the streets when he was driven there by havi 
nothing to eat; and now the impulse given to every branch of 
industry and commerce has ensured him a subsistence. wages 
of labour have risen forty per cent., while the rise in the cost of 


The growth of commervi 


62, 
He 
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ardly 
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living, though considerable, has been nothing like in proportion. 
The prolétaire, as he used to be called, seems to have forgotten his 
old hatred of the bo is. During the late distress, no trace of the 
old animosity was di ible. employers co-operated to 
relicve the distress, and the workman accepted in an honourable 
and independent way what was offered him. The general — 
‘given by the Government to all industrial improvement has been 
aided by many minor agencies in working this change. Among 


| of the artist who illustrates the text with wood-engravings 
is Utakawa Tojokuni. In the Japanese book, ng | page but 
_ two has a wood-engraving; so we may imagine that the pictures 
| of a book are es eagerly devoured by novel readers in J; 

| as the text; and in order that there may be no difficulty in 
| comprehending the scene intended to be represented, each 
actor is always denoted by his name, which is inscribed in 
la ring, stamped like a label on the dress, On account of the 


the principal of these has been the “Ecole centrale des Arts et | comprehensiveness, however, of the Chinese character, two or 
Manufactures,” which was set on foot in 1829, but remained a | three strokes are sufficient for this purpose. The portraits of the 
rivate school until 1857, when it was ceded gratuitously to the personages of the novel are, the greater portion of them, by no 
Gevenanbént. It has supplied France with a number of | means unattractive; and the jeune premitre, Misawo, or Komatsu, 
independent and enlightened men, scientifically educated for as she was subsequently called, would certainly attract notice in 
industrial pursuits, and their influence has gradually done | any part of Europe, sially if we could bring ourselves to the 
something to dispel the dense mass of ignorance in which | notion that the true ag age of female beauty require the trans- 
Socialism takes its rise. The truck system has also been verse axes of the eyes to be sloped to the perpendicular axis of 
beneficially introduced, under the control of the workmen | the face at an angle of 45°. Yet, even without an esthetic revo- 
themselves, Every day two of the number are deputed to super- lution of this kind, she by no means — without — 
intend the distribution which takes place at fixed hours. It has points about her. Her nose is long and slender, the nostrils an 
also been adopted as an almost geal’ rule, to give the workman | mouth small and well eat the hair abundant and dressed 4 
the profit on the saving of tools, fuel, and oiling of machinery, | Vimpératrice— transfixed, however, with too many combs—the 
and thus to counteract the tendency to waste. It is quite astonish- | ears of fine shape and small, chin and neck of aristocratic delicacy. 
ing, says the author, to see in what order tools are, how long they | Misawo appears to be of our opinion on the matter of combs, for 


last, what small amount of fuel is required, and how bright and clean — 
the machinery looks. Sometimes the workman is associated | 
more closely with the management even in undertakings where we 
should have been little inclined to expect his appearance as a_ 
r. The Orleans Railway Company, for example, associates | 
in its success the servants it employs, and the clear profit per mile | 
for each train is far ahead of what other lines earn. Such are the 
peaceful arts by which the dreadful war of classes has been lulled 
ito peace, and it is impossible to deny that the change for the 
better has been as wonderful and rapid as it has been salutary. It 
is true that the workman has learnt largely to look to the Govern- 
ment for all he wants, and that the large towns have grown at the 
expense of the rest of the country, and either of these causes might 
bring up Socialism again some day. But, for the. present, there is 
nothing of the sort to be apprehended, and the Emperor appears 
for the moment to have successfully struggled with one of the | 
most formidable dangers of his position. 
The Flaneur is most entertaining, if not most instructive, when | 
he passes from the general to the pérsonal, and gives us his opinion 


there is one picture of her, putting on a second comb (as is the 
custom of Japanese maidens at the age of twenty), in which she 
makes a frightful grimace at her toilet. The only real quarrel we 
have with the artist is in the matter of the heroine’s large feet, in 
which we are sure he has not done her justice, as her arms and hands 
are remarkably good. She appears also to have possessed some taste 
in the article of dress, wearing a wide sleeve jacket over an under 


tunic, which fits gracefully about the neck and shoulders, and is cut “ 


down to a point in front to show the throat. Her tunic falls down 
low tothe ground with such a total absence of crinoline that you 
might stand at much less distance than a yard from her without 
disarranging her attire. The portraits of the male personages are by 
no means so attractive as those of the other sex, with their shaven 
crowns and faces, and their curious topknots; but even these we 
seem to become familiar with at last. They are, for the most part, 
far more magnificent in dress than the women. Those of the 
warrior class — apparently the ruling class in Japan—are espe- 
cially ostentatious in swelling garments, with two swords by their 
side, a fan in their hands, and sometimes a hawk upon the fist. 


on the Emperor himself and on the Imperial clique. He neither | We have delayed somewhat over the engravings, because there 
believes in what he terms the “ spiritualistic theory” about the Em- seems to be a division of labour between the author and artist. 
peror—thatis, that we ought to explain every one of his most in- | To the latter is entrusted all the descriptive duty of the book, as 


significant acts by seeking for some deep-laid scheme; nor in what he text contains no description at all; and the story is carried 


he terms the “ fatalistic theory ” —the theory, that is, of those who | 


suppose that there is an utter want of principle and plan of | 
action, and that Imperialism lives day by day, and that all its 
success is owing to hazard and fatality. The theory of the 
author is a much simpler one—that the Emperor learnt in 
exile and by intercourse with companions in misfortune | 
‘what the nation wanted, and unders the ideologues whom 
his uncle would have hated, but who have affected so largely 
‘the society of the Continent in recent years. The author be- 
lieves that the Emperor was not insincere in the liberal profes- 
sions with which works abound, and that he would have | 
liked to let France have the benefit of them were it not that 
Imperialism was from its outset in a false position by the 
coup @état. This first act, he says, led to others. All individual 
anh political freedom had to be suspended, and recourse was had 
to priests, soldiers, and yés to establish the new order of 
things. Hence the gulf which has so long remained open between 
the Empire and all that is best in France. The anxiety of the Em- 
ror, however, to find out an avenue of conciliation, and the 
esire of sensible men not to throw away opportunities of prac- 
tical action, would long ago, the author thinks, have led to some 
sort of understanding between the old —_— and the Emperor, 
had it not been for the Imperialists. e small band of persons 
who have made their fortunes by the Empire wish to keep what 
they have got. They do not like to see the gates of office opened 
to rivals who would soon drive them out of the field; and they 
do everything they can to deter the Emperor from anything but 
routine of reaction. It is only by the interposition of his own 
absolute will that the Emperor gets any plan started which has 
any liberal appearance, and M. de Persigny and his colleagues 
have shown how much can be done to thwart the operation of 
liberal schemes even when they have been set on foot. 


A JAPANESE NOVEL.* 


, WARY in the pregent century a Chinese novel was read and 
admired by Goethe and many German critics, and by Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. Carlyle, and others in England. We have now before 
us @ Japanese romance which is well worth attention, as well for 
its hier style and merit as for the means which it affords of 
alien some acquaintance with the moral and intellectual nature 
of the curious people with whom we have lately entered into 
commercial and diplomatic relations. 
The original work of which the present volume is both a reprint 
and a translation was printed from wood, in the year 1821, at 
Jeddo, The name of the author is Riutei Tanefiko, and that 


* Sechs Wandschirme in Gestalten der ed gpm Welt. Ein japanischer 
Roman im Originalieste sammt den Facsimiles von 57 japanischen Holz- 
schnitten tibersetzt und herausgegeben. Von Dr. August Pfizmaier. 
Wien. Aus der kaiserl. kénigl. Hof- und Staats- Drockerei. 1347. 


on almost entirely by dialogue, with just sufficient narrative to 
make the dialogue intelligible. 

The outline of the story runs thus:— Close by the temple of 
Nanjen, in the town of Nara, in the province Jamato, on the 
square Sibawara, was a tea-house, in which a young man by name 
Sakitsi saw for the first time Misawo, a young girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, who played the harp and sang beautifully to the guests, 
while a little girl of four years presented her fan to the company, 
and collected money for her. As Misawo was considered very 
beautiful, the guests talked much both to her and about her, and 
Sakitsi heard that she had come there to play day after day in 
order to relieve the poverty of her aunt. This interested Sakitsi, 
and he proceeded to carry on operations, much as any European 
visitor would do, to win the attention of a performer of one of the 
cafés chantants at Paris, or the presiding goddess of the establish- 
ment. He became an assiduous attendant at her shrine, ceasing to 
look up the curiosities of the town and neighbourhood; he made 
her presents ; he entered into conversation with her, and continued, 
day after day, to see her and talk with her till liking became a 
passion. Misawo likewise was wy ogee attracted by the hand- 
some youth, but, justas might be the case in any city in Europe, 
the inferiority of her position prevented her from declaring 2 
attachment. 

Now the aunt of Misawo was falling into greater and greater 
distress. The mother of her husband had become blind and sick, and 
required medical treatment ; while the labour of her son— who had 
by evil fortune been degraded from his due station in society, and 
compelled to become a litter-bearer—no longer sufficed for the 
needs of his own wife and household and the wants of his 
mother, so that, day by day, he was obliged to part with 
some of his furniture. Misawo beheld the distress growing 
more and more severe day after day, and resolved to make a 
further sacrifice of herself to supply their necessities. Her 
uncle and aunt were already ignorant of the manner in which 
she had as yet supplied them with money. Her daily pretence 
of absenting herself from her aunt’s house had been that 
she was bound by a vow to daily service in the temple; and 
now, in order to escape the opposition which the affection or 
pride of her relatives might oppose to her plans, she os 
secretly in the morning in company with the master of a 
Tea-house at Naniwa, where she had entered into a contract 
to sing to his company, on condition of the preliminary payment 
of 100 taels, which she left behind to relieve the wants of her 
relatives, Sakitsi, after her departure, in vain endeavoured to 
find out where she had gone, and returned full of despair 
to his home, which was also at Naniwa. But though the two 
lovers were thus living together at Naniwa, yet Sakitsi never met 
with Misawo till at least five years from the date of thei? se 
ration, since he was a rice merchant, and was constantly travelling 
about both on business and for pleasure. Moreover, the Japanese 
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to have a curious way of giving nicknames to their acquain- 

tances, and of ing names at partic epochs, and in con- 

uence of this Sakitsi was generally called Mitsumon, and 
Misawo when she took to two combs at the age of twenty 
acquired the name of Komatsu; and thus it was impossible for 
either of them to learn the : ame of the other by hearsay. Sakitsi 
and Misawo, or Komatsu, | ow:ver, came together at last, and 
the scene of their recognition has some very pretty details. 
Misawo had, before her lover had recognised her, over- 
heard him in the bitterness of his heart speaking ill of 
the singers of Tea-houses, and roguishly repeats his sati- 
rical phrases while he is declaring his affection. She then, 
for reply, shows him a piece of paper which contains a question, 
she says, that for a hundred times and more she had presented to 
the God (Aizen Miowo), and sixty times, she adds, the reply was 
“ Kitsi” (an abbreviate for Sakitsi). “What does that mean?” 
cried Sakitsi, as he snatched the paper and tore it up. “In your 
heart you must know whether you are beloved or not.” Here she 
leant herself imperceptibly on Sakitsi, and turned her face in- 
quiringly on his. “When such is the case, what will you do?” 

My being belongs to you.” “Say, will you share life with me, 
and Bunven, divided?” ‘Yes.’ So answered she, and this was 
the beginning of their intimate relations.” Then Sakitsi and 
Komatsu gave themselves up to the enjoyment of their passion, and 
Sakitsi in the bright spring accompanied Komatsu about everywhere 
in a litter, now like a sane man, and now like a madman with 
hares As he scattered his gold and silver about like “‘ bath water,” 

e became the talk of the whole country, and his attachment 
reached the ears of his foster-mother, who, we presume, by right 
of the despotic severity which parental authority still maintains 
in Japan, shut him up. However, the aunt of Komatsu, who 
with her husband has migrated to Naniwa, finds access to him in 
the disguise of a fortune-teller, or sorceress, and has an interview, 
in which she informs Sakitsi that Komatsu is now claimed by her 
parents, who have recovered again the position in society from 
which they had been degraded, and have betrothed their daughter 
in marriage to the son of a military family. At these words 
Sakitsi falls into despair. Nevertheless, by a device he obtains 
from his foster-mother a hundred taels in order to purchase the 
liberty of Komatsu from the Tea-house, and goes by night to 
Komatsu in order to arrange their flight together; but on his road 
to her house he is attacked by two dogs, and in stooping to pick up 
a stone the packet of one hundred taels falls, without his perceiving 
it, out of his bosom. The succeeding scenes of the novel evince 
a great deal of talent, and are very dramatically set forth. In 
the interview between the two lovers, when Sakitsi puts his hand 
into his bosom, and finds the hundred taels gone, 

“Ha! what I threw at the dog and thought was a stone, that was my 
money fallen on the and, and I did not know it. Oh, oh! If I had 
wrapt it in my handkerchief it wouldn't have happened.” 

Komatsu, when she beheld his fright, began again: — 

“ Misfortunes come fast upon us, and I can do nothing else but die. 
All events lead to this. If I get my freedom through another and remain 
alive —so must I necessarily return home. When I return home, I must 
necessarily marry, therefore it is my wish to die by your hand. Know that 
I am the daughter of 2 warrior, and have a sword of need. This will I 
give to my youth that he may kill me, and let me depart to the Gods of 
death. Then we shall be united.” * * * “WhenI am divided from you 
(Sakitsi replies) I have no more hope in the world, and it is better that I 
too die.” “Then will you be partaker of my joy. O thanks!” 

The reader will notice the alacrity with which both parties 
fly to suicide as a refuge from their troubles. After this scene 
the friend of the father and mother of Komatsu comes in and 
works upon her filial piety by stories of her mother, and the 
affection which her parents have for her; and the poor girl’s 
feelings are lacerated in many directions. However, when 
matters seem at their worst, the hundred taels unexpectedly turn 
up, having been found outside the house by the uncle of 
Komatsu, and Sakitsi is the master of the fate of Komatsu ; but 
still she is in anguish about the claims of her parents upon 
her, when, contrary to all expectation, it turns out on carefully 
reading her parents’ letter to her, that it is Sakitsi himself to 
whom she has been betrothed by her parents, whose name was 
originally Simano Suke, and who was the son of a warrior of 
Kamakura, and neighbour of the parents of Komatsu of the same 
place. Thus all turns out happily, while the two lovers depart to- 
gether for Kamakura, and everybody lives joyfully, which word is 
ig twice over at the termination of the story — joyfully, joy- 

y. 


Such is the outline of this curious production, about which one 
of the chief things to be remarked is, that the tale has all the im- 
press about it of belonging to a literature of very old date — the 
artful way in which the story is brought out in the dialogue 
evincing this in a very high degree, and the construction and 
intricacy of the plot, of which we have given but an imperfect idea, 
bearing witnessto much practised and ical skill. The characters 
of the personages of the story are of a very simple nature. It is 
curious that there are no bad persons—no villains among them all. 
All appear to have deep family affections and a desire to do right ; 
the great evil influence against which everybody has to contend 


_ more or less in Japan, as well as in London, is want of money ; 


t deli of sentiment is discernible from time to time; and 

e main feeling with which one closes the volume is that of the 
strange similarity which underlies all the strange discrepancies of 
t and feeling which exist between ourselves and the Japanese. 


RELIGIO CHEMICL* 


O* the coffin-plate of the dead the critic’s pen falls Ii , and 
literary errors, or mistakes of judgment, or fallacies in argu- 
ment, into which a good man has fallen, are only pointed at in a 
spirit of personal amnesty, when death has ma him from 
ephemeral responsibilities, however necessary it may be to repro- 
bate them on grounds of abstract truth. The book which draws 
forth this remark is certainly not, in point of form, such a book as 
the author would have put forth. Tt is a collection of two or 
three scientific essays, about as many biographical sketches of 
scientific worthies, and a lecture or address delivered on a sacred 
subject, but with a quasi scientific mode of handling it, to medical 
students. The collection is due to the author's representatives, 
although the incorporated elements are of course genuine. To 
some men’s notions, any book may as well be bound up with any 
other book — any essay stitched with any other essay. If, how- 
ever, there is not quite sufficient similarity of subject to make 
fairly one book, there is not sufficient quantity of matter to make 
two. George Wilson was too well known a man for his memory 
to need even a general refresher. We may, however, mention a 
little book, called The Five Gateways of Knowledge, which has 
endeared him to the understanding of the simple ; and should be in 
most childrens’ libraries by this time. Of the peculiar bent and 
compass of his mind the essays before us are a fair specimen. The three 
former might have been published as “ Pious reflections on certain 
laws of human and other physical organisms.” The three biogra- 
phical essays speak for themselves. The address on the Resurrection 
takes the tone of its audience and of its deliverer blended, and is 
an attempt to base the future physical fact of the Resurrection of 
the body on an organic law. Tat in all these we lack any justifi- 
cation of the title of the book, Religio Chemici. The second and 
third essa’ ar to approach natural theology on its chemical 
side. W ey did from an examination of the human 
stomach, and a consideration of the gastric juice in icular, 
calling this latter “the chymical wonder of animated life,” that 
our author would do from studying the array of gases, metals, and 
other materials found in the physiology of animals, especially 
man, and in the elements which constitute our own, and perhaps 
other globes. Indeed, the scope of the argument, warm and 
earnest as the writer is, far more closely resembles that of Paley 
than that of Sir Thomas Browne, with whose famous Religio 
Medici the title provokes comparison. But, here again, we are not 
sure that we can lay on the author the responsibility of the title 
selected, or can fairly blame him for the seeming challenge thus 
emptily given to the shade of the ee Caroline physician, 
All that his compiler states is, that “he had it in his heart for 
many years to write a book corresponding to the Religio Medici of 
Sir Thomas Browne, with the title of Religio Chemict. Several of 
the essays in this volume,” it is added, “were intended to form 
chapters of it;” but, health and leisure failing, they went in the 
detached form to various periodicals out of which they are now 


One would almost think that George Wilson, of whose excel-: 
lence and of whose perfect sincerity we entertai no doubt what- 
ever, had read the curious work of the seventeenth century in his 

outh, but had forgotten all but the title of it. If he had remem- 
Lond the tenour of the book, and really aimed at paralleling it, he 
would never have thought of calling his own by its rer title. 
The books differ inversely as regards their titles. The tone and 
irit of the writer in Sir T. Browne’s case was impregnated with 
the results, doubtless, of medical reading, but direct medical lore 
there is none. He borrows an illustration from Galen or Celsus 
when it suits his , but quite as often from some general 
classic. And as rr the argument, it no more runs on medicine 
than it does on astrology, _ - not so much ; certainly far less 
than it does on ethies. Sir T. Browne’s book is really an essay in 
psychology, with discursive ethical bearings. He takes the 
symptoms and workings of his own mind, and comments on them, 
not on anything in the practice or materia of medicine: and but for 
a certain professional air of diagnosis in the way in which he treats 


the mental symptoms in question, we might never have guessed 
from the book, @ from the title, that medicine had an +o 
do with the ing-up of the product. Medicine lurks li 


a pounded onion in a salad, amid the somewhat miscellaneous 
contents of his deeply interesting work, giving just a tinge to the 
quality of all that we taste there. But, with George Wilson, 
yaa Men speak of the three former essays —is not the con- 
diment, but the substance of the book. Far from impalpably lurk- 
ing, it is obtrusively — everywhere; the salad, in short, is al 
onion. As regards the other, the biographical essays, they are not 
of a piece; and if the lamented author ever d a gu 

Chemaci, there can be no doubt that he would have excluded them 
from forming chapters in it. The lives could have had with the 
of examples, which connexion they 

e not. 


Far as the however, of Rehgio Medici and Religio Chemict 
are asunder, there is a gap even wider between the orders of mind 
to which their authors respectively belong. Two extracts from 
the former volume will, as well as a thousand, yield the outline of 
the peculiarities of its author. Sir T. Browne says, “ where I 
cannot satisfy my reason, I love to humour my fancy ;” and again, 
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“the world that I re is — it is the microcosm of my own | sixty elements, and tha’ 
“ or the other, I use it but like my | selected to form the Fo % By of living sentient be: 


frame that I cast my eye on; 


of those sixty, some seventeen are 


and to 
lobe, and turn it round and round sometimes for my recreation.” add that we find, from our experience of elements are organ- 
Chet Med, II. xi.) The rule which the first quotation enunciates, isms, that none other so fit could have been selected, is not to 


applied to the pursuit chalked out by the second, really gives no 
tatair sample of the book. The writer sought within himself for 
facts, and, when found, he reasoned ~~ em 80 far as he felt he 
could, and beyond that gave himself freely up to whatever analo; 
the rich but sombre repertory of his “fancy” first presented. 
There was one broad fact which he necessarily overlooked ; it is, 
that his was a mind of very remarkable peculiarities, of a strong 
original bias, and further, somewhat w out of line by the 
dov-iabing process of meditative study. Hence he had consum- 
mated in himself a passion for paradox, which few minds of 
which we have an equally full general account have pre- 
sented. He seems to love it for its own sake, and even to ape 
its form where the matter stated is common-place enough. 
Reflecting on the succession of the love of offspring to self-love, he 
says, “ thus I perceive that a man may be buried alive and behold 
his grave in his own issue.” He even loves to twist a thin 
plainly stated into the form of a paradox, even as Macaulay lov 
to sum up in an antithesis. Having urged that the devil's miseries 
are endless, because he cannot make an end of himself if he would, 
he tips the shaft of his argument with the erereas: “Thus he 
suffers most in that attribute in which he is impassible — his im- 
mortality.” The only remaining characteristic of Sir T. Browne 
which we will notice now, is his want of methodical arrangement. 
The first and second parts of the Religio Medici might, to a great 
extent, ch places without prejudice to the ny of the 
book, and a large portion of the whole might be as properly trans- 


ferred to his other work on Christian Morals, and perhaps vice | 
versa, 
In the Religio Chemict we trace an earnest and truth-loving 


mind, diligent in the inquiry of particulars, and candid in its judg- 
ment of others, but wanting in the deep tinge of mysticism, and 
lacking the rich native vein of fancy and the full and varied love 
of antique reading which marks the author whom his title recalls, 
Though, like his predecessor, somewhat less methodical than his 
argument requires, he manages to keep the clue of ratiocination 
from being entangled by the stray whisps of fancy. He is far from 
searching within him for the facts of human nature, and giving the 
“globe” a playful whirl occasionally by way of diversion. He 

es that globe’s crude elements as his basis, tinds which of them 
are antecedently most suited to combine and constitute such a 
physical creature as man, and then, analysing the human frame, 
finds it contains precisely those elements. There is the deadly phos- 
phorus, under the comparatively innocuous form of phosphoric 
acid, the neutral nitrogen, the oxidable and magnetizable iron. 
The following paragrap i more of the scope of the 
argument than any passage equally short : — 

Suppose an intelligent person, quite ignorant of both chemistry and phy- 
siology, to be taught as much of the latter science as can be learned without 
an acquaintance with the former, and then to have shown him the properties 
of all the chemical elements and their chief compounds ; after which he is 
requested to state which of those elements is most likely to occur in the 
human frame. 


The scope of the a ores we say, is here clearly traced, but 
g that sco 


its course in reachin 


is less lucid than we might desire. | 


The consideration of what p a requires is not kept so dis- | 


tinct as could be wished from the consideration of what chemistry 
supplies; or at least, a person, to follow it duly, must needs be ac- 
quainted with such elementary facts of physiological chemistry 
as the difference between oxygen and carbon and their properties 
as affecting the human bl 


Then, again, the ae of the argu- 


ment leads us to expect that the physiologist would, on becoming © 


acquainted with the chemist’s elementary bodies, choose such as, 
we find, do in fact, by their fitness for the required functions, con- 
stitute the human frame, and that the unerring discharge of those 
functions would be adduced to vindicate his choice. at a com- 

ison of the known qualities of other elementary bodies, and of 
the probable or ascertainable results of their combination, would 
then be instituted, and that, from those qualities and results, the 
unfitness of the latter, or, at any rate, the superior fitness of the 
former bodies would then be inferred. Something like this is 


indeed attempted in the chapter headed “Chemical¥inal Causes.” | 


There, a comparison of iron with copper, as an ingredient of the 
blood, is hinted at, and a comparison of it with the most iron-lile 
of metals, cobalt and nickel, and others less closely related, is 
carried out at some length. But the argument lacks cogency from 
the wide area of other conceivable metallic ingredients which it 
leaves unexplored, without any reason why their consideration 
should not be entertained. 


We may, however, be allowed to take more general exception 
to the term “Final Causes” as descriptive of the theorem which 
the writer wishes to establish, What he means when he professes 
to prove “final causes,” is what Paley in his Natural Theology 
more simply calls “ design,” and which is summed up by the latter 
in the proposition that “ every contrivance implies a contriver.” To 
show a “final cause ” for a contrivance, is surely something different 
from barely showing that contrivance exists, and that the parts fit 
each other and so suitably constitute the whole. A “ Final Cause” 
must, because it is jinal, properly be something outside the 
mechanism and beyond the inter-adjustment of parts and whole. 
To say that, in the universe, as far as known to us, we have some | 


_ when constituted, serves a 


establish a “final cause” in their selection. It is to do— only 
substituting chemistry for mechanics—the same as Paley did when 
he considered the optical structure of the eye and the anatomical 
_ contrivance in the back-bone of a hare. To show that the whole, 
end, and does so with such 
uniformity and fitness that the connexion of the two may be 
presumed as intended, and reasonably inferred from the phenomena 
observed, is properly to argue for a final cause. when 
Bishop Butler from the constitution of human society, 0 ed 
its tation for the moral discipline of the individual, and 
inferred that the government of God on the whole is moral, he 
may be said to have argued for a final cause. But when, tracing 
out the various interests, motives, and ions of individual men 
and human societies, we observe that they are fitting ingredients 
for such moral natures as we find in men, and such social organi- 
zations as prevail amongst mankind—this is to do little else than 
to take the pieces of a dissected map and put them together, 
observe that they fit each other, and infer that they were meant 
to fit. This is, of course, to argue design, but it is not to argue a 
final cause. Of course, the difference for which we contend may besaid 
to be a purely verbal one — be it so. But the expectations raised by 
the title cannot be indifferent to those interested in the book. 
The author, were he alive, would be able to explain anything in 
his book which he considered entitled it to the phraseology which 
- hes used; but the “right of reply” is an empty privilege to the 
ead. 


But one ought to acknowledge the value of a book coming from 


/a man of high scientific attainments, having for its object the 


confirmation of higher truth than science of herself explores, 
George Wilson loved to study in the light from above, and made 
physical philosophy “ the handmaid of faith.” In his biographical 
notice of Boyle we trace the form of a kindred spirit, whom he 
himself compares with Wilberforce, and whom we would com- 
pare with himself. His own contributions to science proper 
are well known to the Royal or of Edinburgh, rl have 
obtained recognition from the British Association. It was to 
him that we are indebted for the establishment of the fact 
of the presence of fluorine throughout “the mineral, vege- 
table ot animal kingdoms, and especially of its occurrence in 
the higher organisms.” His book evinces a fondness for figure 
which is a point he has in common with Sir T. Browne, though 
his illustrations appear to come less readily to hand, and the 
images are pondered over and rolled about in the mind till all sides 
are presented in turn to us. We wish them sometimes away — we 
oftener wish them merely abbreviated. They are like big epergnes 
loaded with florid bouquets on a dining-table, which intercept your 
view of the company, and s the room with their per- 
fume. We might point out a simile of more than half a page on 
p- 119. He has also a somewhat heavy-playful way with portions 
of a subject which slightly provokes the of the reviewer. We 
have, however, too profound a respect for a man departed to 


| trot out any of these elephantine lambkins for the reader’s amuse- 


ment, and must let him find them for himself, if he cares to look. 

There is one point in reference to the concluding essay, 
“Thoughts on the Resurrection,” which we pause to notice in 
parting, because it contains a thought the trace of which is actu- 
ally to be found in the Religio Medici, and is, perhaps, the only 
portion of subject matter in the two books in which a resemblance 
can be seen, Yet even this is not a very close resemblance. Sir 
T. Browne says :— 


A plant or vegetable consumed to ashes, to a contemplative and school 
philosopher seems utterly destroyed, and the form to have taken his leave for 
ever; but to a sensible artist the forms are not perished, but withdrawn into 
their incombustible part, where they lie secure from the action of that 
devouring element. This is made good by experience, which can from 
the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and from its cinders recall it into its 
stalk and leaves again. What the art of man can do in these inferior pieces, 
what blasphemy is it to affirm the finger of God cannot do in these more 
perfect and sensible structures !— (Rel. Med., I. xlviii.) 


Our author says :— 


Further, the individuality of a seed, or of a human germ, required for its 
manifestation only a minute quantity of matter. Let me state the physical 
fact in reference to a vegetable embryo; the statement, mutatis mutandis, 
will apply equally to the embryo of man. The microscopic researches, then, 
of modern physiology have shown us that an exceedingly small amount of 
ponderable matter condenses, and, as it were, concentrates in itself the indi- 
viduality of every germ vegetable or animal. In other words, the determin- 
ing power, which, if that germ develop into mature existence, makes it 


, infallibly develope into an oak, into a vine, into an elm, or into a butterfly, 
| into a humming-bird, into an eagle, as the case may be — this determining 


power, which constitutes the individuality and continuous identity of the 
mature organism, is originally located in a microscopic atom of matter. The 
moment that germ begins to develope, it exchanges those primary particles 
for others, not merely, remember, adding others to itself, but giving away as 
it were its original self piecemeal, whilst by a process utterly mysterious, the 
individualizing power is transferred to the new particles, so that months after 
the grain of wheat is dead and gone, a blade and stem, taking their 
characters from it, grow green and ripen, and finally produce grains identical 
with the perished one. 

I would accordingly remind you that in speculating on the physical nature 
of the resurrection, it is not necessary to think of our personal identity as 
essentially linked with more than an almost infinitesimal quantity of 
matter. 


The two ideas are both expansions of that of St. Paul, each 
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after the measure of physical experience familiar to its author. 
They hardly do more than distantly reflect each other, and we 
believe that their resemblance is purely accidental, 


SLEEP AND DREAMS.* 


HE mysterious, though familiar, state of sleep may be re- | 
garded from many different points of view, and studied with 
a variety of aims. To the physiologist, it presents a series of 
vital phenomena the intimate nature and causes of which are, 
rhaps, more obscure than any other which he is called upon to | 
investigate. To the physician, it is a natural restorative process, | 
which may lend the most welcome aid to his art, and the absence > 
of which may render all his measures ineffectual. To the psycho- 
logist, it is a debatable land lying on the confines of two realms, 
and hard to subjugate to the laws of either. To the seer, it is 
a dim and awful region, fitfully illumined with gleams of futurity. 
Any philosophical inquiry into the subject would naturally pro- 
, as the first question to be solved, In what does sleep consist ? | 
What change takes place in the living system, by virtue of which | 
a man, or other animal, ceases to exercise those functions which 
characterize the waking state, and falls into a mere passive con- 
dition, to rise again from this with refreshed powers and renewed 
energies ? 

This question has exercised the ingenuity of physiologists of 
all ages, but hitherto with few satisfactory results. To this day, 
physiologists are not even pun as to whether sleep be a positive 
or a negative condition. me, considering that sensation, vo- 
luntary motion, and the relations both of mind and body to the 
external world are greatly enfeebled during sleep, regard it simply 
as the negation of the positive or waking state. Others, basing 
their view chiefly on the fact that the animal, already organized 
and living before birth, assumes the waking state after birth, and 
then becomes completely awakened only by slow degrees, be gem 
sleep as the primordial state, and maintain that it is absurd to 
attempt to explain it by any reference to the waking state, which 
is of subsequent occurrence. It appears to us that this point, 
though it has been argued by many distinguished physiologists, 
belongs as much, or more, to logic than to physiology. A question 
of more practical interest is, whether sleep consists essentially in 
one state, or in a succession of different states? The latter view 
of the subject has been ably advocated by Sir Henry Holland, 
who concludes that — 

Sleep, in the most general and correct sense of the term, must be regarded 
not as one single state, but as a succession of states in constant variation, 
this variation consisting not only in the different degrees in which the same 
sense or faculty is submitted to it, but also in the different proportions in 
which these several powers are under its influence at the same time.— 
(Chapters on Mental Physiology, p. 89.) 

_ Many hypotheses have been brought forward to account for 
the phenomena of sleep ; but those which have taken most hold on 
the opinions of physiologists are based either on the supposition 
of a state of nervous exhaustion, or on that of certain changes in 
the cerebral circulation. Some have contended that sleep arises 
from mere exhaustion of the sensorial powers. The brain ceases 
to act, because it is fatigued, and cannot act any further till re- 
stored by rest. This solution has certainly the advantage of sim- 
plicity; but it is opposed to the most obvious facts. For example, 
a man in good health falls fast asleep. Five minutes afterwards, a 
friend enters his room, shakes him by the shoulder, and brings 
before him some urgent matter requiring his immediate attention ; 
he straightway casts off sleep, and resumes his full activity of 
mind oon body. This could not be if sleep were merely the result 
of cerebral exhaustion ; else, how could the brain thus immediately 
resume its activity after so short a continuance of the state ne- 
cessary to its restoration from such supposed exhaustion? Again, 
in many persons, excessive fatigue either of mind or body acts as 
an effectual preventive of sleep—a faet which appears to be equally 
ieoandiodiee with the hypothesis under consideration. Ex- 
haustion of the nervous powers may be regarded as a predisposing 
cause of sleep, or rather, perhaps, as the chief vital condition 
which renders sleep necessary; but it can never be truly regarded 
as the state in which sleep consists. 


The hypotheses which refer sleep to changes in the cerebral 
circulation generally regard its cause as resident in congestion — 
that is to say, a retarded movement of the blood in the cerebral 
vessels, especially in the veins. Dr. Wardrop, however, in his 
ingenious work on Diseases of the Heart, seeks for the cause of 
sleep in a diminished flow of arterial blood to the brain. 


The author of the treatise before us, M. Maury, abstains — 
wisely, we think — from any attempt at a complete physiological 
theory of sleep, and limits his inquiry to the cause of that torpid 
state of the mental powers of volition and attention which exists 


retards the flow of blood in the vessels of a part, he regards the 
state of the brain during sleep as similar to that of any other pt 
which is torpified or benumbed. ‘The nervous power is enfeebled 
by its expenditure during the waking state, the circulation be- 
comes slower, and the vessels consequently congested, whence a 
certain degree of compression, and the suspension of the powers 
of attention end voluntary motion. After all, so many objections 
might be state| against any and every theory of sleep hitherto 
propounded, that one feels at times inclined to recur to the sug- 
gestion of John Hunter, that the alternation of the waking and 
sleeping state may be simply a law of the animal economy, and, 
as such, inscrutable. 

M. Maury’s object, however, is not so much to establish a 
theory of sleep as to illustrate the nature of dreams, and their 
analogy with several morbid or abnormal states of the cerebral 
functions—as those occurring in insanity, intoxication, anesthesia, 
poe somnambulism, and the various states termed mesmeric. 

e had previously published several memoirs on these subjects in 
different numbers of the Annales Médico-Psychologiques du Sys- 
t2me Nerveux, and in the present work he has extended his ob- 
servations by a comparison with facts communicated by friends or 
derived from authors worthy of credit. He does not profess to 
belong to any icular school of philosophy. His object is 
merely to record the results of observation, and a great part of 
his observations have been made on himself: — 

Few ms [says M. Ma dream so readily or so frequently as m. 
the memory of my d often remains for several months as fresh, and I 
may say as vivid, as at the moment of my awaking. Moreover, I easily 

to sleep in the evening, and during these short moments of sleep, I 
dreams, the relation of which to matters that had previously occupied me I 
am able at the end of a few seconds to verify. Finally, the smallest deviation 
from my regimen, or change in my habits, gives rise in me to dreams, or 
hypnagogue hallucinations *, completely discordant from those of -_ everyday 
life. I have, therefore, almost constantly in hand the measure of the effects 
produced by causes which I am enabled to appreciate. 

When making such observations, M. Maury always has a second 
person with him to record what he may say or what gestures he 
may make during his sleep, and to awaken him suddenly at any 
moment that may seem to promise a remarkable result. 

There is something whimsical, and rather laughable, in the 
lamentations with which M. Maury submits his inner man to 
— inspection, and exhibits what he calls “1’intelligence en 

éshabille : 

Not only am I obliged to lay aside my individual self-love, but even my 
human pride, and almost my dignity as a creature of God. We must show 
this understanding, of which we are so proud, passing in an instant through 
alternations of | 9 we and feebleness. Nothing is more humiliating than to 
see a moment of sleep or heaviness reduce us to the level of the squalling 
infant or the doting old man. It is sad to have to realize our misery, 
and to study phenomena which constantly bring before us a dissolution or 
suspension of thought approaching to death. 

Our author lacks the hardihood of Montaigne, who makes 
nothing of presenting himself to his readers “tout entier, et tout 
nue.” 


Doubtless, this method of ate may afford very va- 
luable materials for psychological observation, and its cultivation 
cannot be too much recommended. At the same time it should 
be remarked that the peculiarities which M. Maury records of 
himself render it doubtful how far his observations may be gene- 
rally applicable to others. Indeed the same difficulty obtains, in 
some degree, in to psychological observations made by 
any individual on himself. In such cases, idiosyncrasies are liable 
to be mistaken for laws, and exceptions for rules. 

In his view of the nature of dreaming, M. Maury agrees with 
the greater of physiologists in ascribing it to the unequal 
degree in which different portions of the brain are affected by 
the causes, whatever these may be, which produce sleep — in 
other words, to the circumstance that some portions of the brain 
are more awake than others. This view of course implies the 
belief, now ange A prevalent, that, as a general proposition, 
certain portions of the brain minister especially to the mani- 
festation of different intellectual powers and moral sentiments. 
In admitting this, however, he rejects, very properly as we think, 
the uliar localizations of phrenology, which he regards as 
founded on an “ arbitrary empiricism.” truth, the method of 
observation hitherto followed by the ee is one that can 
never prove or disprove anything. e chief peculiarity of M. 
Maury’s mode of reasoning on the ee of dreaming resides in 
the importance which he attaches to the “ hypnagogue hallucina- 
tions,” the connexion of which with dreams, as well as with the 
illusions of insanity, has not, in his opinion, been sufficiently in- 
sisted upon. He them as furnishing us with the “embryo- 
geny of the dream.” These hallucinations assail the eye with 
fantastic images, and the ear with imaginary voices and sounds. 
Illusory impressions on the sense of taste are also frequent, 
while those on the sense of smell are very rare in sane persons, 


in correspondence with a similar torpor of the bodily powers, as 
manifested in muscular inactivity, hebetude of the senses, and 
diminution of the organic functions. He also has recourse to the 
hypothesis of congestion. Referring to the facts that vascular 
congestion Sulaishes nervous power, and that impaired innervation 

* Le Sommeil et les Réves. Etudes Psychologiques sur ces phénomenes 


et les divers Etats qui s’y rattachent. Suivies de Recherches sur le Déve- 
1 t de I’Instinct et de I’ Intelligence dans leurs Rapports avec le Phéno- 


mene du Sommeil. Par L. F. Alfred Maury, Membre de l'Institut. Paris : 
Didier. 1861. 


at ig very common in cases of incipient insanity. Accordin 
| to M. a the sense of touch is little liable to illusions oj 
this kind. The impressions derived from it generally arise from 
' some real external contact, or some actual irritation of the skin, 
In the state between waking and sleeping, the judgment and 


* The hallucinations referred to are illusory impressions on the senses, 
' which occur, in some persons, in the state intermediate between waking and 
| sleeping, and consist most frequently in a succession of fantastic images which 
present themselves when the eyes are closed. 
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to the false data which they afford. The state of hallucination 
which is continued into that of dreaming is connected, according 
to M. Maury, with an increased flow of blood to the brain, which 
induces an over-excitement of the nervous system; and he has 
always observed the hallucinations to be most frequent in those 


who have, from whatever cause, an habitual determination of 


blood to the head, and to be produced by articles of diet which 
favour such determination. e have given the mere outline of 
M. Maury’s theory, referring the reader for details to his fourth 
chapter, where it is fully expanded. We believe there is a great 
deal of truth in it as far as it 

The analogy of sleep and dreaming to different forms of insanity 
is very striking, and their relations present many points of great 
interest. The wildest disorder of the mental faculties is common 
to both. Entire and long-protracted sleeplessness usually issues 
in insanity; though it is also true that there are individuals to 
whom it seems to be natural to sleep very little, and there is at 
least one case on record of a man who could scarcely be said to 
have slept at all during his whole life, or to have felt the want of 
sleep, but who, nevertheless, enjoyed good health both of mind 
and body. Some maniacs m tranquilly, though, in the 
greater part, sleep is much disturbed, while others will pass 
months, and even years, without sleeping at all. 

M. Maury endeavours to trace a catenation between the deli- 
rium which occurs in dreaming, that which accompanies fever, 
and that which is attendant on madness. At the bottom of the 


comparative scale of enfeebled cerebral action, we find, on the | 


healthy side, profound and dreamless sleep, and, on the morbid 
side, complete dementia. In either case there is not sufficient 
cerebral action to produce ideas or consciousness. Higher in the 
scale, we find, on a parallel line, sleep with fuga¢ious dreams, and 
incoherent and ill-defined images, and the commencement of 
dementia, in which the sequence of ideas is lost, or the words do 
not correspond with the ideas. The delirium of the dreamer, 
that of mania, and that of fever, represent respectively — the first 
for the healthy, the second for the chronic pathological, and the 
third for the acute pathological state— that disorder of the in- 
tellect in which the association of ideas becomes incomplete, and 
in which sensorial illusions are not distinguished from real im- 
pects on the senses. He works out his parallel ingeniously, 
ut our knowledge is yet too vague to admit of a satisfactory 
treatment of the subject; and while we cannot too distinctly 
recognise the importance of studying these cognate phenomena in 
connexion, it were vain to flatter ourselves that we have yet 
arrived at any sound generalization respecting them. 

A variety of topics are treated of in M. Maury’s work on which 
our limits do not allow us even to touch; and the detailed illus- 
trations derived from his personal observation, which give it an 
original as well as an authentic character, are necessarily excluded 
from our brief critique. The book is certainly a valuable con- 
tribution to an important department of psychology, and the 
lively and agreeable manner in which it is written cannot 
fail to render it entertaining even to the general reader, who 
may be unable to test the accuracy of its biological and philo- 

views. 


SIR ALEXANDER GRANT ON ROME AND INDIA.* 


OMPARISONS are treacherous things. They never give 

us the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
They show us the bright half of an argument, but they hide the 
dark. In discussions the object of which is victory, not con- 
viction, they are invaluable, and they have always furnished 
the most popular and most formidable weapons in theological 
skirmishes and in the warfare of political parties. At the 
present moment, the French have gained a perfect ees in a 
peculiar kind of historical comparison—not the plain and out- 
spoken, which is hardly more than calling people“names, nor the 
profound and elaborate, which is as tiresome as the riddles with 
which we were plagued a few years ago. It was not considered 
good manners, even for a Bishop, to eall the French Emperor by 
the name of Pontius Pilate; nor is it likely that the learned essay 
of Strauss, containing the comparative anatomy of the Emperor 
Julian the Apostate and the late King of Prussia, produced any 
deep impression on the statesmen and divines of Germany. The 
style of historical parallelism which is now so fashionable with 
French writers is much more effective. They never institute com- 
parisons at all, and the censorship takes good care that not even 
an inuendo shall pass without a warning. They simply write 
histories of Rome, or of Greece, or of the Middle Ages, appa- 
rently most innocent, and without a single direct allusion to what 
is passing at Paris, yet in such a manner that those who can read 
between the lines see every page bristling with daggers. Though 
Orsini’s name is not mentioned, the doctrine of political assassi- 
nation is ventilated in deep discussions on the death of Julius 
Cesar, and the pax Romana is an excellent subject for significant 


* How the Ancient Romans governed their Provinces. A Lecture delivered 
before the Bombay Mechanics’ Institute, on the 17th of January, 1362, b 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. Bombay. 


Ly their striking likeness to each other. The historian must use 
comparisons, for they are the chief means by which to infuse 
life into the dry annals of the past. Niebuhr was very fond of 
comparing the Roman citizens with the peasants of Ditmarsen, his 
native country; and it was one of his favourite topics, as it was 
of his friend and successor Bunsen, to discover all the ay and bad 
qualities of the Romans in the English, and all the good and 
bad qualities of the Greeks in his own countrymen, the Germans. 
Much that is ingenious may be said on such — ; and if it is 
done without a bias, without a preconceived idea that has to be 
roved at all hazards, it may be very instructive and amusing, 

t we confess we are always uneasy when any practical con- 
clusions are to be drawn from such historical comparisons. 

It was not, therefore, without some misgivings that we took 
up a pamphlet by Sir Alexander Grant, How the Y 
governed their Provinces, a lecture delivered at Bombay at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, but, as we thought, not improbably intended 
as a lecture to the Governor-General or to the Secretary of State for 
India at home, advising them to read Cesar and Cicero if t 
would learn how to govern the Eastern dependencies of the Briti 
Empire. It is very tempting to compare the colonial policy of 
Rome with that of England, nor is the idea a new one. The his- 


_torian of India, Mountstuart Elphinstone, wrote to Sir Edward 


Colebrooke as late as September 9, 1857 : — 


I have often wished to get some knowledge of the sort of administration 

by which the Romans contrived to fix their power on so firm a basis ; but 

though it is easy to find out the framework of a government in a province, 

I do not find any clue to the means by which it was administered. Can you 

tell me where information on this subject is to be found? I suppose it must 

as ascertained, after all the researches by Germans and other scholars in 
times. 


Sir Alexander Grant’s lecture, as it would seem, was suggested, 
or rather provoked, by an article in the Friend of India, expatiating 
somewhat broadly on the wisdom of the colonial policy of Rome, 
and taking for granted its applicability to the government of 
India. We extract a few paragraphs : — 


A task yet reserved for the scholar and political writer is to institute a 
comparison between Rome and England as conquering Powers, and more 
especially as governors of subject peoples and provinces. In what 
did Rome ruling Spain, Sicily, or Syria, differ from England administering 
a vast dependency like India? Macaulay alone, of all men of this century, 
combined the scholarship, the historic sympathy, and the experience of 
India, which would have enabled him in answering this question to throw a 


| flood of light on many of the most difficult problems that meet us at every 


step in the East. If we had the materials for obtaining a full knowledge of 
Rome’s government of her provincials, we might find much to humble our 
pride al excite our emulation. .... . The system of Rome was one of 
assimilating power. Her object was to leaven the whole lump of oy 
For centuries she found the happy medium between centralizing and self- 
governing tendencies, and did not herself fall till she left her laws, her 
language, and the new faith spread out from her, as a legacy to the world, 
the benefits of which it is still reaping, and will feel till time shall be no 
more. 


Sir Alexander Grant, however, was much too good a scholar, 
and much too accurate a reasoner, to be caught by the bait 
held out by the Friend of India. After disclaiming any pre- 
tensions to the unique learning of Macaulay or the profound 
scholarship of the Germans, he simply proceeds to show that all 
the broad assertions of the Friend of India are so many fine 


| phrases which would not stand for 2 moment being confronted 


with the real facts of Roman provincial government, as far as it is 
known to us from original sources. The object of Rome was any- 
thing rather than to leaven the whole lump of humanity. Sicily 
was the first Roman province; Sardinia followed next; and after 
the destruction of Carthage, Rome went on, as Sir Alexander 
says, “‘crumpling up the surrounding nations, one after another, 
till the Mediterranean had been made a ‘Roman lake.’” 
Niebuhr speaks of the foreign policy of the Romans at this 
time in the same tone. He calls it Machiavellian and 
fiendish. They embroiled themselves with nations for the 
express purpose of vanquishing and annexing them. No annexa- 
tion-policy that the world has ever seen could compare with 
that of the Romans. They did not rest till, under Augustus 
and Trajan, the Empire assumed the Atlantic Ocean, the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Euphrates, and the deserts of Africa for its 
boundaries. At first the provinces were governed according to a 
mixed system, the Roman proconsuls and the national chiefs 
having the supreme authority. These two powers, says M. Guizot, 
were upon the whole more iniquitous and more noxious than the 
imperial administration which superseded them. The proconsul 
came for a limited period, his principal object being to amass 


riches. Men like Cesar and Cicero are honourable exceptio 
, but exceptions that prove the rule. sed 


The ancient chiefs exerci 

a more permanent, but by no means less irregular, less oppressiv: 
less barbarous sway. The imperial system, therefore, inaugura 
by Augustus, was in most respects an improvement. The new 
overnors sent to the provinces had to fulfil more anent 
| err and, though no longer checked by the old national 
chiefs, they were under the strict control of the imperial govern- 


. | ment. They had to send the proceeds of provincial taxation to 
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e, and what the nature of those taxes must have been, we 
may gather from the estimation in which the publicans or tax- 
gatherers were held by the subject people. This state of things 
continued till the Emperors had to recall their troops from the 
provinces to defend the throne. The distant dependencies ceased 
to be protected and to be governed by Rome. Attempts were 
made at the eleventh hour to introduce a kind of representative 
government, but the provinces and towns refused to ‘accept 
the proffered boon. In the middle of the fifth century, they were 
left to take care of themselves, but they were then in a state of 
complete national destitution and unable to resist the invasions of 
the barbarians :— 

You will have anticipated (Sir Alexander Grant remarks), that a super- 
ficial comparison might be drawn between the course of ancient and of 
modern events. It might be said that in India, as in the’ Roman provinces, 
there have been three stages of government. It might be said that the early 
administration of this country under Clive and Warren Hastings answers to 
what has been cailed the period of independent governors in the Roman 
dominions ; that India, brought under the centralized control of the Secretary 
of State, answers to the Roman provinces brought under imperial rule; and 
it might be added that the attempt of the Emperor Honorius to introduce a 
representative council in the south of France, finds its parallel in still more 
recent measures adopted in this country. But it is my belief that such 
analogies, if dwelt upon, would be delusive, and that in reality the differences 
between the case of India and that of the Roman provinces are so great, that, 
in fact, no parallel between them can be maintained. 


Sir Alexander Grant then proceeds to show how Rome was the 
sole mistress of the world, whereas England is but a single 
member of the European system; that the Roman provinces 
formed a kind of ring fence round the mother country, whereas 
India is farther from London than the very farthest province was 
from the Forum of Rome; that Rome held her provinces by main 
brutal force, whereas England must keep hold of India by moral 
influence, and by the bond of mutual interests. Rome did not 
leaven the whole lump of humanity, nor did she assimilate the 
nations she had conquered. She left her language nowhere except 
in Gaul and Spain. Latin did not supplant Greek, nor any 
Eastern dialect. The new faith which she is said to have left as 
a legacy to her surviving provinces was not a gift of Rome to her 
provinces, but a gift of one of her most cruelly-treated provinces 
to Rome. 


Sir Alexander Grant concludes his eloquent and sensible lecture 
by expressing his belief that an English governor in the nineteenth 
century is more than a match for a Roman proconsul of the first, 
and that the less India is governed according to the Roman views 
of colonial government, the better both for England and India. 
General Briggs, he says, one day observed in the corner of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s tent a pile of printed Marathi books, and asked him 
what they were meant for. “To educate the natives,” said Mr. 
Elphinstone, “but it is our high road back to Europe.” Such a 
sentiment would have been impossible in a Roman governor. It 
is echoed by Sir Alexander Grant in expressing his belief, that 
“by a natural course of things, in proportion as the natives become 
more and more fit for self-government, the power over themselves 
will gradually find itself transferred into their own keeping.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


+ third and last volume of the Voyage of the Novara* is 
interesting in many points of view, and especially for the 
notices of English colonies which it contains. It begins with an 
account of Sydney, at which the frigate stayed for more than a 
month. A description of Auckland, in New Zealand, follows, 
and also of such parts of the interior of the northern island as 
the officers were able to reach during a brief stay. The Novara 
from thence went on to Tahiti, and from Tahiti to Valparaiso, At 
Valparaiso, the scientific members of the expedition left their 
comrades, and crossed to the shores of the Atlantic by land, 
following the coast-line of the Pacific until they reached the 
Isthmus of Panama, which they traversed to join the mail steamer 
at Aspinwall. Their observations throughout their voyages 
are more social and political than scientific. Their sym- 
athies are strongly English and anti-French. They see 
ittle but what is good in Sydney and New Zealand, 
and little but what is evil in Tahiti. The democratic Govern- 
ment of New South Wales does not alarm them. On the 
contrary, they freely express their admiration for the zeal with 
which “the English Government has atoned, by introducing 
free institutions and free trade, for the acts of violence which have 
often marked the extension of its colonial empire. They are 
lavish of panegyrie upon the care with which the English Govern- 
ment provides for the safety and well-being of its emigrants during 
their voyage. Apparently, their enthusiasm is excited by the 
contrast which the German emigration presents. Of its horrors 
they have terrible tales to tell. No attempt is made at Bremen 
or Hamburg to place any check upon the avarice of the shippers 


forms of contagious disease, and thereare grounds for suspedting the 
to save trouble, the patients have been occasionally sewn up an 
thrown overboard before they had acquired the full title to rank 
as corpses. In New Zealand, the Austrians were much struck 
with the appearance of thrift and well-doing that marked the 
native population, and contrast it favourably with the results upon 
aboriginal races which have followed colonial enterprize in every 
other part of the world. The war had not then broken out; but 
they notice it, and record that its earliest symptoms were then 
appearing. While they were at Auckland, five Maori chiefs, 
friendly to the Government, waited on Colonel Browne, and in- 
formed him that there was to be a large meeting of Maori chiefs; 
at which proposals for the election of a Maori King would certai 
come under discussion. Under these circumstances, they desi 
to know what line the Queen’s representative desired that th 
should take. Colonel Browne, in reply, assured them that he 
the most perfect confidence in their loyalty, and that they might 
do exactly what they liked. It is curious to contrast this indif- 
ference with his later view, that an acknowledgment of the 
Maori King was in itself treason to the Queen. Of French coloni- 
zation, of which the Austrians witnessed a specimen at Tahiti, 
the authors express the most undisguised contempt. It is cost] 
to the mother country, and damaging to the colony. The Fren 
settlements in the Pacific, of which Tahiti is the most important, 
cost a quarter of a million sterling to found, and about half that 
sum for yearly maintenance; and, in spite of this lange expendi- 
ture, the prosperity and population of the island has steadily fallen 
away since the French domination began. The administration 
has from the first been very bad; and under its influence both 
commerce and agriculture have declined. The book before us 
gives also some details of another French attempt at coloniza- 
tion in another part of the world. It so happened that the 
official who was Imperial Commissary at Tahiti during the 
visit of the Novara, been previously Director of the penal 
establishments at Cayenne. The account of Cayenne which M. 
de la Richiere — such was the name of the Director — gave to the 
Austrians, may probably be relied upon as correct. It is certainly 
terrible enough. The average annual mortality among all classes in 
the settlement is from 28 to 33 percent. In one year 2000 prisoners 
died out of a total of 6000,.and of the doctors who attended on 
them 18 out of 36 shared their fate. Six hundred prisoners are 
constantly in prison, and the utmost limit to which a transport’s 
life can extend under the deadly poison of the climate is five 
years. Whether the French Emperor will thank M. de la 
Richiere for this frank communicativeness to his Austrian guests 
remains to be seen; but his testimony proves that Cayenne is rather 
honoured than injured by the nickname of “the dry guillotine.” 
Gervinus’s History of the Nineteenth Century, since the 
Treaty of Vienna,* has reached its sixth volume. The 
period to which the historian devotes the new volume is that of the 
war of independence in Greece. Public sentiment has changed so 
completely in the course of five and thirty years, that the time when 
all Europe was burning with enthusiasm to undertake a crusade 
against the Turks, and drive them across the Bosphorus i 
seems as far off as the middle ages. M. Gervinus brings 
with considerable force and skill the state of feeling under which 
England so curiously played her as champion of the integri 
of the Ottoman The details of obscure 
rections by which the Turkish power was gradually eaten away 
can never be very interesting — still less the diplomatic negotiations 
by which the Euro Governments were persuaded to sacrifice 
their cherished policy to the ardour of the Phil-hellenes. But 
they are as interesting in the hands of M. Gervinus as they can 
well be made. The volume before us deals especially with the 
second period of the Greek insurrection, when it had assumed 
a definite form. It comprises the rise of the Phil-hellenic 
feeling in Europe, the intervention of the tians, 
the battle of Navarino, and the Russian campaign. There is 
also an incidental account of many matters of purely Turkish 
history, such as the reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, and the destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries. The narrative necessarily, from the scale 
on which the work is constructed, goes a good deal into detail ; 
but it is written, on the whole, in a spirit and manner worthy of 
a historian. No flagrant partiality is shown, though the author’s 
bias to “the party of action” is not concealed. Sometimes he 
allows his literary animosities a freer range than he permits to his 
political feelings, and they do not add to the dignity of his com- 
position. Such an excretion of literary bile as the go | w 
the subject of Lord Byron’s death may possibly be merited, but 
might certainly have been profitably omitted :—“ What a subject 
Lamartine possessed, when this death of Lord Byron inspired 
him to his ‘Dernier Chant de Childe Harold!’ The reader 
coming fresh from the living facts to this poetical picture shrinks 
back in loathing from the hollow emptiness of these pompous 


flourishes.” 


An officer named Baumgarten, of the Saxon army, aS 


by whom the emigrants are conveyed to Australia. The price 
charged is higher than in England, and the treatment horrible. 
The immorality exceeds anything that has been related of the poorest 


districts in Dorsetshire. ‘The ships are often visited by the worst | 


* Reise der Osterreichischen Fregatte Novarra um die Erde in den Jahren 


1857-9. Dritter Band. Wien: Gerold. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1862, 


lished a translation of the authorized history of the cam 
| 1812,+ which has recently appeared in Russia from the pen of 


* Geschichte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertriigen. 
| Von G.G. Gervinus. 6ter Band. Leipzig: Engelmann, London: Williams 
| & Norgate. 1862. 
| + Geschichte des Feldzuges im Jahre 1812. Auf Allerhéchsten Befeh! bear- 
| beitet von M. Bogdanowitsch. 1 Band. Aus dem Russischen von @ 

Baumgarten. Leipzig: Schlicke. London:*Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
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General Bogdanowitsch. It is too purely official a work to be 
very interesting ; but it is difficult to too highly of its value. 
The author has had access to all the official archives, as well as to 
several MS. diaries that are in existence. The object of the 
work is almost exclusively strategic. It seeks to furnish materials 
for a mili judgment of the operations, by collecting all the 
available statistics concerning the exact force and position of each 
corps at each point in the campaign, in both armies, and especially 
the Russian, and showing the resources open to each, and by bringing 
to light the recorded grounds for each movement that was made on 
the Russian side. The information the author has collected is ex- 
ceedingly minute, and in these days of invasions with huge armies 
will be an opportune contribution to the resources of military 
students. The present volume does not reach further than the 
occupation of Smolensk by the French, and therefore has not 
arrived at the exciting portion of the campaign. If General 
Bogdanowitsch is able to bring the same amount of minute 
statistics to the elucidation of the final catastrophe, it will be a 
captivating narrative even to the most unscientific reader. 


There are literary champions in Germany who, for lack of 
contests of more pressing interest, have devoted themselves to 
the task of fighting over again the controversies which arose 
between Goeze and Lessing after the publication of the famous 
Fragments. M. Rope has published a treatise on the one side, 
entitled Johan Melchwr Goeze, eine Rettung, proving that Goeze was 
the best and most ill-used of men, and that Lessing was wrong in 
every particular. To him answers M. Boden with a treatise * 
entitled Lessing und Goeze, proving precisely the same proposition, 
only with the names transposed. e questions at issue are too 
minute for it to be possible to give an abstract of them. The 
main points which are insisted upon on Lessing’s side are, first, the 
falsity of the accusation that he published the Fragments at a 
moment of extreme distress — selling, as his accusers phrased it, 
the Christian religion for gold; and, secondly, the falsity of the 
other charge which Geen appears to have been still more eager 
to prove — that an accidental neglect of which Lessing was guilty 
in not answering an application upon literary business made to him 
by Goeze, was due to the fact of Lessing's having become a 
“Hofrath.” It is a curious circumstance, striking for those who 
bear in mind the controversies of the last two or three years, that 
the Fragments excited very little attention for a considerable time, 
until Goeze, moved partly by Christian zeal, partly by motives 

eculiar to himself, thought it necessary to denounce them in the 

om newspapers. After this attack, the Fragments sold 
very well, and created 80 much sensation that even in this last 
year Dr. Strauss has been engaged in reproducing them in a more 
ample form. 


A collection ¢ of Latin hymns, drawn from the MSS. in various 
German libraries, is being published by subscription by Professor 
Wackernagel. It is intended to include chiefly those that were 
composed in the course of the sixteenth century, and consequently 
of a Protestant hue. The present volume, however, does not 
reach further than the twelfth century. Only the text of the 
hymns is given, with various readings, but with no comment of 
any kind. 

A fifth edition of Dr. Puchta’s Lectures on the Roman Law t 
has been issued. The enthusiasm with which the lecturer 
preached the juridical gospel of which he was the apostle was 
— necessary to give him his great mastery of his subject and 

is striking powers of analysis. But the contempt which he freely 
pours on mere “Germanic” customs, has a peculiar and unique 
effect when it comes from a German pen. 


Lectures on the History of the New Testament Period §, by Dr. 
Schneckenbiirger, is a posthumous work, completed and published 
by his friend, Dr. Téhlein, of Carlsruhe. It isasketch of the con- 
dition of the Roman and Jewish worlds at the time of the introduction 
of Christianity. Unless it is intended for a mere school-book, the 
form is too popular for such a subject. It only gives a general 
idea of the political, social, and religious condition of the societies 
into which Christianity had to work its way; and a general idea 
is precisely what most people possess already. An exhaustive 
compilation of all the knowledge which is actually accessible upon 
the subject, would be a valuable work; but it would necessarily 
be on a much larger scale than the small volume before us. The 
navn circumstances under which the work was composed have 

amaged its utility to students. The original author appears to 
have written it from the knowledge which his previous reading 
had gathered, and only to have noted at the time vaguely the 
author from whom each statement was derived; and the task of 
supplying the missing citations was too heavy for any editor to 
perform. The consequence is, that the margin is almost denuded 
of the quotations which would be the chief value of such a work 
as this. 


* Lessing und Goeze. Von August Boden. Leipzig: Winter. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 13862. 

+ Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der altesten Zeit bis zur Anfang des 
XVIII. Jahrhundert. Von P. Wackernagel. Leipzig: C. Trubner. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 

t Vorlesungen iiber das ige Rimische Recht. Von G. F. Puchta. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 

tiber Neutestamentliche Zeit . Von Dr. M. Schneck- 


A treatise on The of God* is an attempt to resol 
in an evangelical sense, the problems concerning the doctrine of 
the atonement which heve been subjected to so much discussion 
in recent times. It is a work of considerable labour and 
and will probably prove satisfactory to those who are capable 
comprehending the line of argument which is usually employed 
upon subjects of this kind. It is preceded by a preface from 
the pen of Professor Delitzsch, in which the history of the 
doctrine of the atonement from the earliest ages up to this 
time is reviewed in detail. The work itself professes not 
to be polemical, but to be a simple attempt to extract from 
Scripture a statement of dogma upon the point. The profes- 
sion, we presume, on both points, is common to all works of the 
kind. Whether it is justified by the result, it will be for the 
industrious reader to decide. e do not profess to have any 
English at command capable of making that result intelligible to 
the lay mind. 


Human Parasites, and the Diseases which they cause+, is a work 
which its author judiciously destines only for natural historians 
and medical men. That it is from the pen of Dr. Leuckhart is 
a sufficient guarantee for the ability and erudition with which it 
is written. It appears to contain a very ample description of all 
the interesting animals who find their home in the body of 
and is illustrated by woodcuts of a very clear and elaborate 
character. Dr. Leuckhart has neglected no means at his command 
for the purpose of tracing out the true nature of the objects 
of his studies. He appears to have devoted friends 
with healthy constitutions, who, when any question arose as to 
some 8 in the development of any species of bo tie were 
always willing to bm the matter to a practical test by swallowing “ 
the species under discussion, and taking the consequences for the 
good of science. Even this arrangement, however, was fairer than 
that pursued by another enthusiast in the same branch of study, 
who, by a special arrangement with a friendly gaoler, was in the 
habit of administering tape-worms in broth to condemned crimi- 
nals, during the interval between their sentence and its execution. 
The work before us, though sufficiently bulky, only comprises the 
first and second numbers of the first volume. 


For those who have a taste for autographs, the collection ¢ of M. 
Oberleitner, will be interesting. 1t contains the autographs of most 
of the persons of note who flourished in Europe during the first three- 
quarters of the sixteenth century. A very considerable preference is 
naturally given to German celebrities; but a few from other countries 
will be found. There is William of Orange, remarkably firm and 
clear; the Duke of Alva, an illegible scrawl; Gotz of Berlichingen, 
looking very much as a signature written with an iron hand might 
be expected to look ; and the name of Bayard, the “ chevelier sans 
peur et sans reproche,” resembling a Runic inscription more closely 
than anything else. There is a considerable her of Reforme 
but their skill in handwriting isnot remarkable. Melanchthon 
Hutten are exceptionally clear. Erasmus and Luther wouldassuredly 
never have earned their capitation grant under the Revised Code. 
If it were not for the explanatory catalogue, it would be perfectly 
hopeless to ec them. Calvin’s signature displays a tremu- 
lousness strangely untrue to its historic character; it will be recog- 
nised by many as curiously similar to that of a distinguished 
religious leader of our own day. The whole collection is well 
assorted, and, to use the language of the advertisements, “ a suit- 
able ornament for the drawing-room table.” There are more 
German royalties than an Englishman would care to include; but 
that, under the circumstances, is a natural defect. 


We need do no more than mention that the third volume of 
M. Forster's Monuments of German Sculpture and Painting § has 
appeared. It is difficult to praise too highly the softness and deli- 
cacy of the engravings. It is unfortunate that their high expense 
is so formidable an obstacle to their popularity. 


* Vom Zorne Gottes. Von Dr. F. Weber. Erlangen: Deichert. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1862. 

+ Die menschlichen Parasiten und die von ihnen herriihrenden Krankheiten 
= Dr. R. Leuckhart. Leipzig: Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1862. 

Album de Fac-simile des Regents, Capitaines, et Hommes d’ Etat is 
[An 1500 jusqu'en 1576. Par C. Oberleitner. Vienne: Zamarski. 1862. 
§ Denkmale deutscher Bildneret und Malerei. Von E. Forster. Dritter 
Band. Leipzig: Weigel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 


Vi 
rankfurt a. M.: Broénner. don: Williams & Norgate. 


rejected communications. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pron living: or Date and Piace 
ames’s, 8.W., will be Rewarded. 


Rev. SAMUEL JAMES O'HARA HORSMAN. 


East Moulsey and 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — Manager, Mr. George 
Vining. Gn Mentey and during the week, “UNDER THE ROSE.” Mr. Aantal, 
Files en Turnor, Comedy, entitled CAPTAIN OF ATCH,’ 
Messi ing. Dewar, and Stephens: Males. Turnor and E A 
which “FORTY WINKS ink, George Vining and Miss Herbert ; to conelude with the Bur- 
Jesque Extravaganza, by illiam_ Brough, entitled PRINCE AMABEL,; or, the Fairy 
Roses,” wwe Nelson, Mr. and Matthews, and a Corps de Ballet. 


— to be made — now asks t! 
the real facts known, and to 
will be readily given. A ‘fale interest 
other teed. 


A StRt STRUGGLING TRADER, ruined by a wrongful 


Prosecution — the work of a bay y Stock Compan caused the most cruelly false 
he Loan of a few a pounds to enable him to make 
aid in re-establishing his business. possible explanation 
paid, and the return of the loan by insta 


wise properly guaran’ Address, Sperans, News Office, 475 New Oxford St Cc. 


Cor Mr. 


LAS? MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 
di Sor laces at the Director's Benefit Concert 
+o! ‘inet a in order te those who were unable to 


liberal tern — are required. Address M. D., Post prong Highgate, N 


A ME MEDICAL MAN , practising four miles north of Leadon, 
offered, 


id receive a lunatic very can be 


on Monday E to accom: obtain 
Sdmission, the mounce that he will give Two more Concerts, the ‘oiet and 


Director begs to an: 
peiively the la of he wrt, elected from. ne of ail The which FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED.—A Lady is desirous of 


‘s Concert, selected from the works o! 
was ye with such extraordinary oe wil On Tuesday Evening 
July 29. re will be a oven he Instrumente ists include MM. Cherles 
Hallé. ouchim, Piatti, — the Marchisio, Banks, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 


Sims Reeves Condueter — nedict. For see Programme. le, 5°.; 
va; admission, ls. ; Tickets for which may be obtained at Messrs. Chappell's, 50 New 


FPRIKELL'S LAST WEEK. —A Leeson in Magic will be 
the =. vot ws entitled.“ Tow ot 
fhe Halts” Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at Cuarrsit & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Strect, and at 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
Exhibition is now Open at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East (close to 
), from N 


ine till Seven. Admittance ls. Catalogue, 64. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


RITH’S NEW PICTURE, “The RAILWAY STATION,” 


is now on View B Gekes the Public at the Fine Art Gallery, 7 + meg next door ‘to 
ours of 11 and Gr.m. Admission, One Shilling. 


H. R. H. THE PRINCE of WALES'S TOUR in the 


AST. — The Photographic 
by Mr. Francis ford ¢ =. ne 
he accomp? nied is "Rayal Highness, be special permission 
xhibited on and Wednesday, J the German Gallery, 


H. R. the PRINCE of WALES. for 
lication, a finished Engraving of His Roye! Highness 
the Picture y His Low Highnese to the University be Cateets 
ty Sir Sohn Watson Gorden P.R.S by James 

P. & D. Corxaous, Scorr, & Co., 13 and 14 Patt Mall East. Publishers to Her Majesty. 


RYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. — NOTICE. — — Owing 
to the great demand for copies of the Veiled Bride by “ ~~ the Arabesque and 
ine, well ae of it is necessary (in order to prevent delay) that 
The List ¢ CLOSES on the 23rd inst. 
atthe Crystal Palas Exeter Hall, and by the usual agents. 
ace, agen 


Prospectus arded 
I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL MOVEMENT in ITALY. — Mr. SALE 
pancys LECTURES, at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution, 

“ The Rise and P. f the National Movement in Ttaly” are Postponed to July 2% ‘ona 
i... each Evening at half-past 8 o'clock precisely. Weserved 

Seats, 2s : Unreserved Seats and Galiery, ls. The proceeds of the Lectures to be devoted 
to Garibaldi Fund. Tickets to be had at Westerton's Library, Knightebridge ; Mr. 


bee ham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Offices of the Garibaldi Italian Unity Committee, 10 
Southampton Street, Strand; and the Marylebone Institution, 17 Edwards Beret, Portman 


Square. 


CHURCH MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLES. 


(THE VALEDICTORY SERVICE will take place in West- 
minster Abbey on Wednesday next, July 23, at 10 4.%. The Sermon will be preached by 

Bisnor of and the Holy Communion will be afterwards celebrated. 

will be devoted to the purposes of the Mission. The Bishops of London and Oxford, 

a other prelates will be present 

HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. — The Com- 

to report the following extract from the proceedings of the 


“ Read the following letter add d to Dr. Golding, the late Director of the Hospital :— 
St. Martin's Lane, June 26, 1862. 
Dear Sin, 
ing of th 


Ihave added to 
the £1,063 Government 3 per lidated Stock, which sum’ as 
ts the principal it ‘ my desire should olesye tee in Government Stock in the 
accruing t f 


rustees of the Hospital; and that the periodical d 
bearing my name. for the constant reerption 
rsons who be conside 
a work of 


names the 
be appropriated to the maintenance of a 
during th ir cure, of a succession of sick and disabled poor 
roper objects of ny as patients. In thus Senge identifying myeel 
humanity and mercy in «hich I have always taken great interest, I hope that others, who may 
blessed weak prours prosperity may, in titude to the Author of All Good. b be induced to realize in 

life and fealth spared to them, their charitable intentions to their 


manner, while 
, I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
ALEXANDER ROBB. 


Dr. Golding. 
was unanimously resolved, that the best thanks of the 


‘Whereupon it Governors are due to 
Mr. Hel for his great tnd that their thanks be gratefully and acknow- 

be 


ledged fi in 
And ‘that the pmgpee and humane intentions expressed in 


The Council have also the ification to that the opening of the Children's 

Wards has d the 7 d this Hospital, and the attention of the 
supporters of the Institution is ‘invited | to this = addition to its means of doing good. 
This result has only been attained by the of special and large annval contributions 
from a few individuals «uring the next five years ; mee the subsequent paenens maintenance 
of these Wards de + = m the raising, that period, of .10,000 in addition to the 
existing Funds of ital. 

a eer entreat the help of the benevolent in support of this central and most 


useful hospital. 
se JOHN ROBERTSON. Hon. Ser. 


R. DOUGLAS THOMPSON, 76 Harley Street, is in Town 

for the Season. VOX HUMANA. — | Professor 
Elocution to West London College, Restores Lost Voices, and Strengthens Weak Ones, and 


New College, London, 


Dear Sin, 
ong teacher of locution. 

You appears to us admirably adapted to strengthen the po ayes, to age its tone 


and to€ ensure that easy and natural delivery which is the 
We feel that your regular services at New College would he a erent vantave to the Students 
succeed in obtaining a larger 


of that Institution, and we trust that next Session you may 
number for a more | d course of i 


We are, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
W. H. FULLER, 
GEO. H. BROWN, 
FRED. SMITH, 
C. COMPTON BURNETT, 
WALTER HARDIE, B.A. 


To G. Douglas Thompson, Esq. 


West London College, Bayswater, June 30, 1862. 
Mr pear Tuompson, 


letting « House in a cheerful Suburb within drive of Town, and 


an easy a Church 
and Railway Station, for a term, or part with her interest in the Lease. It is Detached. with full- 
stock il-arranced Stable and rther 


ed Garden, small Conservatory, and we! ch-House. For fu 


Coa 
Particulars address M. M., care of Messrs. Barr & Sugden, 12 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WANTED, as Secretary and General Manager to Bonelli’s 


it and experience. 
to be sent to the Offices 2 Victoria 


Electric Te Com: of 
swith, legraph pany, Limit, person of energy, 


W ANTED, by a Graduate of Cambridge, a Tutorship in a 
County FRableman’s of Gentleman's Family. The highest references given. — Apply, B. A., 


HE MEDICAL PROFESSION. — Ladies who may be 
to the preserived Course of & indy andthe at present on te 
Miss 17 Cunningham P| lace, Low 4 


AND AGENT. <M N oblemen and Landed Proprietors. — 
The Advertiser, a g-ntleman and a man of business, offers his services. The most 
satisfactory references. Address G., 82 Falkner Street, Liverpool. 


A Mil MILITARY ENGINEER, of very valuable experience in the 
Scientific Branch of the War who takes Six Pupils - prepare for A. etine. 
Cavalry, Sandhurst, Woolwich, or to ~ on les him 
to offer a first-class opportunity has Vacancies. i 
parents, and the highest military ‘authorities. Address, x. 126 


O CLERGYMEN or GENTLEMEN. —The Puente of a 


for LITTLE BOYS 


training. The entire charge of children hav 
parental not be objected to.—Apply to D. R., care of Messrs. J. H. & J. P. 
377 Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION.—LIMITED. 

Huis ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted by Graduates of 

svUTOMD ae and Cambridge, SUPPLI ES masters of schools and heads of families with 
apply to the offices of 


from those the Company, 9 Pall 
Hull fest, hours trom 11 ams. $0 4 
E. B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. 


EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. 

te possible cost) to Boys intended for Officers in Merchant Navy, a thorough Prac- 

mon ‘Training in every detail of a Seaman's yee AL, at the same time, to complete their 

general Education i in the manner most suitable for th«ir future career. 

It is d by a C of Twelve end and Twelve in 

the Merchant Service. and is under efficient Nautical and Ed 

board H.M.S. “Conway,” "moored for the in the river Mersey. 

Duke of Somerset (First of the has kindly placed a Nomina- 
a Cadetship at the 
By an order of the Board of Trade, t aimee the “ what will be reckoned as one 
at sea; thus Cadets who complete their course in the Institution require to be at sea only 
of four years before being competent to pass their examinations as — 

On Cadets completing their course (two years) to the of t 
Coonmittes use their exertions and influence them in Ships of which the the owners are 
known to them ; and the members of the C ye with most of the leading Ship- 
owners of Liverpool, give & preference to these ive them as apprentices without 
premiums, 
Terms of Admission Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 
The NEXT SESSION commences August 1, 1862. 

For particulars and Forms of A Mention epply to the Commander, “ ” Rock Ferry, 
Birkenhead ; or to the jomson, Esq., 4 Chapel Street, 


tefarti 


South- Western 
Netural’ Philosophy. 7 Theo ract . Fore 
ical Surve; ring, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing, and Music. 
esident Masters. The position of is healthful, 


and the advantages he ha unusual, Attention is invited to Prospectus, which may be 
had on application. The next half-year will commence on Thursday, July 31. 


THE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET.—The 

M. A., late and Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
College, a number boarders in further 
particulars, be add 


is house. For terms and 
should ressed, 
. CURTEIS, Esq., ‘Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset. 


MEL HILL SCHOOL, near Hendon, N. v.W., will re-open 
Wednesday. July 30, 1862. Applications for A or Prospect: to the Rev. Dr. 
Murndall, Head Master, or the Rev. . 


Sine ASIDE PRIVATE ‘TUITION.—The Rev. T. J. NUNNS, 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who for above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
Apply for &e. to M. A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, S. 8. 


quickly. Terms 4 
W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, & DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
Bins aon two of them heaving taken the 
missions, occasionally has Vacancies. Address, "Vicar near 
ILITARY EDUCATION at Bromsgrove Croydon, 


under the Sv; tendence of Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A.., for Years 
and Ex in the late Military College, A ral have 
Sigh high from this establishment. of Telli, he. 


[MPeERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.— The Public is respect- 
fully informed that the IMPERIAL HOTEL will be OPENED in July for the Reception 


wr do not know how to eek you for your excellent Lecture on the Delivery of 
itten  Eanguage The best proof appreciation audience is, that two — ve 
applied to me for your address, in order to place * send pediment of speech ff will be so arranged that families and tlemen m ngage suites 
under ‘in le at a fixed ons per ing attend aon ond me 
7 Very faithfully yours, either take their meals privately or at the table d’ » public akfast, tea, and supper. 
CHARLES MAURICE DAVIES, M.A. wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of wines and beverages of the highest class 
“a be attached to hotel. Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running sitz, an er 
Head Master of West London College. at all times in the hotel, a portion of which is set apart for these baths. A 
G. Douglas Thompson, Esq. Saale will conduct the visitors direct from the railway platform to the hotel. 
GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


Farther Testimonials will be forwarded on application at 76 Harley Street. 
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place a an where he can learn 26.3 and also have 
on, .—A Clergyman accustomed to 
th | = a pleasant and healthy situstion within a short 
e | distance f London, who has two grandsons four and five years old under his care, is 
| desirous of taking charge of Two Little Boys of about the same age, who would share with 
ost 
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| _Seaford, Suse 
| FPRANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
—_ Public Schools, Civil Service, &e. — A Married Clergyman, Graduate of Oxford, receives 
LORGOR, FOUR PUPILS. _ Great Facilities for Modern Languages. Sea-side Residence. Address, 
Rev. M. A. Oxon, Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Ssinte- Adresse, Havre, France. 


‘ and i hi 
Tilustrated post free. The only London 
y tis opposite to the Pantheon, 


The Saturday: Review. 


H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Svupsroor Panic, | 
Riehmond Hill, Gusey.— Physiden, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
‘TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical directi ion. Consultations in 
London at the City Greys tnd Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday, ea land 4 


* either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on reversionary, 
freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.— Apply to A. 
Norris Street, St. James's, London, 8.W. 


YW CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. — PASSPORTS and | 
Vises procured without net attendance. Expense and trouble saved by “Ra 
to C. GOODMAN'S Guide and velling weaned Strand, three doors east of the 
‘Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions post free. 


O COUNTRY VISITORS.—A small but powerful Double 


GLASS, alike serviceable at the Theatre, Exhibi'ion, Races, or Sea-side, which may be 
sworn round the neck es @ pair of hand —— a most acceptable present for county friends. 
Price, 30s., at Carcacuan’s, Optician, 23a New Bond Street, W., corner of Condui 

_»X. B. Sent post free on remittance. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITU TE for SILVER.—The REAL 
YICKEL SILVER, introduced more than by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent proce-s of Messrs. Elkington pantte.t is beyond all comparison 
v t articie next to sterling silver — can be ye as an either usefully or orna- 
mentaily, as by no possible test can it nguished from silve 
A smal] useful sct, guaranteed of first coal for finish at and durability as follows :— 


Lily King’s or 
} Silver nsw Patte Military, 
| Pattern. | Pattern. &e, 
| 
| £ 5.4. £s.d. £04.) £24 
| 12 18 0 240 20 0 215 0 
113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
140 12 0 116 0 117 0 
140 ino 115 0 117 0 
{a2 016 0 150 1790 
6 010 0 013 6 ob 0 015 0 
2 060 oso 090 090 
1 Spoon. 066 0 ol o 012 0 
| 2Salt Spoons, gilt bowis.. o34 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 018 023 026 020 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......... 026 036 040 040 
Pair of Fish Carvers. 140 176 0 112 0 
1 026 056 060 070 
1 0 017 0 017 0 
1 o33 046 050 050 
Total 919 9 [13103 | 419 6 | 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at See same gee An oak chest to contain the above, and a 
relative number of knives, &c., £2 and Coffee Sets. Dish Covers and Corner Dish 


Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at prices. All kinds of 7o-plating dene by the 
patent process. 


BE EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has sIx LARGE SHOW-ROOMS qroted enctectvely to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY cf Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ot each is at once the largest, 
newesi, and ye vers ed ever submitted to the public, ans marked at prices proportionate 
with thee that hev e tended to make his Establishment the m ost distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedsteads from....... oe 6d. to 220 0s. each. 

( erateur ooo t 7 Cac. 
All other kinds tthe same rate.) Pai 
6d. per gallon. 


LLIAM 8. BURTON’S “GEN ERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE ma: gratis, and free by post. It contains 

upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his il ted Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 

Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stove 

Fenders, Marble Chimney Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays. Urns, a) 

Ketties, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Haths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 

ding, Bed-room, Cabinet F urniture, &e., Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twent large 


Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's | 


Place: and | Newman's Mews. 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, Class 7. 
UNRIVALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


Manufactured by the WHEELER & WILSON COMPANY. with Recen 
€ estimation of the LOCK §' T 5. ING MACHINE, shown by the J 
in awarding it the Prize Medal, for the simplicity and excel ience of the Machine, and cupes 
riority of the work produced, iully confirms the nion of the public. Whether for manu- 

facturing or private use, it is proved to be aval for every description of work. 
Instructious gratis to every purchaser. ws ustrajed Prospectus gratis and post free. Offices 


and Sele Rooms, 139 Regent Street, —; 
nal Exhibition daily, under the great Organ at the East 


Shown in operation at the Late. 
end of the Picture Gallery- 


7O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
EXVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INTTIALS—RODRIGUES" Superior 


Crea:n-isid Adhesive Enveiopes, 4d. per — Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. Mi All ki 


nds of Sta’ 
EDDING CARDS, and W ual ENVETD eps, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 


ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. CAD. th ed.and 100 S 
painted for ts, 61. at HENRY RODRIGUES" and 


M4PrIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
i Pi con rgest 

ELECTR SI PLATE and CUTLERY. 


MAPPIN & CO.'S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Full Size. Fiddle. | Thread.| King’s.| Lily. 
12 Table Forks | £1 7 


12 Table Spoons .... 170] 210 60; 214 0 
12 Dessert Forks.... ool2o00 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 110/200 H oo;200 
12 Tea Spoons | 010 6) 140) 140) 1 BO 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. The — beautiful and varied 
assortment to be seen anywhere of tea and dinner-services, cruets, cruet-frames, dish-covers, 
side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays, fruit-stands, épergnes, &e., lent, and the prices 

. Esti sh plate and cutlery military messes, 


Celebrated Cutlery in — sto = for selecti di 


at Sheffield prices. 
.— Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLETS SCENT, 2s. 6d. 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET SACHET. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
1572 NEW_ BOND STREET (FACING REDMAYNES). 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN and by HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STA E USED. 
Grocers, &e. WOLMERSPOON IN and CU., Glasgow and London. 


SUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS. — Coie of Motley’s 
Dutch Republic,” Galton’s “ Vacation 


4 Life, 
“ Brunel’ mauy other Books are now on dale = Great! 


Bert's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


MONTE VIDEO AT THE EXHIBITION. 
IVER PLATE EMIGRATION. Visitors should examine 
extraordin Specimens of MEATS, WHEAT, WOOL, HI 
woous, MA ROLES: META TALS, MINERALS, and other products ad healthy 
a large and respectal ritish Em: 


region of the RIVER PLATE E, to which a ble class of Bri 
now 


ONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers in | 


19, 1862., 


N ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1808 on the principle of Mutual Insurance. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 

Accumulations exceed _ 4 2,000,000.—Tncome £237,000. 
Amount Assured uses, £5,570,465. 

os assigned to the Amount of £1,631,156. 

| ‘The rates of premium are 19 per cent. less than those of most offices—a benefit equivalent to 

| an annual bonus. One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as a permanent 

charge upon policies effected for the whole duration of life. 

“| For Prospectuses apply to the Society's Offices, 6 Crescent, New Bridge Street, E.C.; and 


Surrey Street, Norwich. 


(HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


Dinecrors. 
| ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq. Chairman. 
| WILLIAM ROUTH, Ea. Deputy Chairman. 
ALFRED KINGSFORD BARBER, SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 

| t. 28 
| GEORGE KETTILBY Tick aRDs, 


| EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. AUGUSTUS KEPPEL STEPHEN 
PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Esq. y 


| 
JOHN HOWELL, E JOHN WILLIAM prt Waid, Esq. 

| HENRY ROBER Bon. | RICHARD TAYLOR, 

Svacron.—BENJ. TRAV. C.8., 49 Dover treet, Piccadilly. 


HENRY UN ‘Essex Stree: , Str 
Acrvary.—J AMES SOHN Dov NES, Esq., F.K.A.S. 
Secarrany._ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Esq. 
Advantages — Bet tual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual eee. 
The whoie orth the Profits divided among the Policy-holders every Fifth Year. 


Assets amounting to £2,030,500 
During its existence the Society, ‘has paid in Claims, and in’ reduction of 
Bonus Liability, upward: +» 2,000,000 
Reveisionary Bonuses have added to Policies to theextentof 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 per Cent. on the 
The Annual Income 
In pursvance of the Inv Antanzx practice of this Society, in the event’ ‘of the Death of the Life 
Assured within the 15 days of grace,the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such Premium: 
Service i in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps will not =~ the’ validity of Policies. 
Pr and full particulars may be obtained on 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
Established 1837 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special an of Parliament, 4 Vict.c. 9. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Hcr Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


Every description of Life A business d, with or without participation in 
profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre- | | Whole Half Quar- 
Prem. Annual Year terly 
Age Ist | Rem. of Ase Premium Pre- 
years wife mium mium 
28.4. 2. d. || ¥rs.| Mos.) £ s. d. a. 
119 236 30 0 273 142 OR 3 
40 192 214 3 276 144 owa 
226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
368 613 4 9 28s 2 148 O12 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by 
Special Acts of Parliament). 
Chief Office, Rovat Excaancr, Loxpon; Branch, 29 Pans 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Henry Bainbridge, Wilmot Holland, E 
in 28q. ilmot Holland, Esq. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Garratt Catiley Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Edward Maxwell Daniell, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
Hon. J. W. Percy. 

Jent, Esc Charles Robinson, Esq. 


‘Alexander Druce 
ym. Grenfeil, Req. 


Robert Esq. 
Willian Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. William Wellece, Kea. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on 
Life Assurances with or without in han. 
Divisions of profit every five years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insured on the same life. 
A liberal perio pation in Profits, fe = ty exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities of 
partnershi 
A _ ate of Honus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies,_with the additional 
arantee of a large invested Capital-Stock. 
The advantaves of modern practice,—with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anv a Harr. 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of ——_ 
A prospectus rwarded 


‘tus and table of boi will be 
OBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
I IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
A, ee by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
sa CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFPECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen fu Freland. 
“TI consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany. 
“ Dr. found that Dr. de Jongh's Brown Cod Liver ou 
shorter tire en nother kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 

indigestion too oft the Pale Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H.the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
me hovesten prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, fetes 
assured t am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
which the rt of this invaleatio medicine is is destroyed.” 


Samuel 


Dr. pe Jonoen’s Liont-Brown Cop Liven Om is sold only in Imrensas Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Q 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wiraour 
WHICM NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION. ~— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
HE NERVOUS SYSTEM and DIGESTION. — More often 


th ple think, the sest of their digestive difficulties lies neither with the food they 
take, nor with their stomachs, but in their Roy Worry, agitation. oppression with care, 


restlessness of aim, a a capricious 

appetites or undigested food. It is ee to have either vigour, chee: fulness, or health, 

= people eat moderately of the best 
at 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS 
act so specifically upon the system, that they who take them are likely toeat, drink, and be 


on of two st 
wo stamps, Son he MONTE VIDEAN LEGATION, 


Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, 1s. and in 


amily Packets, 11 
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[HIRTEENTH REPORT of the BANK of LONDON. 


a ene t the balance of profit at the conc! 


the 
at the disposal of the Directors, who have resolved on transferring it to the Reserve ¥ und, which, 
with the additions made from profit and loss account, wili then amount to £72,’ 00. 


To rese! —} 
To ived i neery sfe 

To amount due by the on current, and of and other 


July 19, 


Saturday Review. 


ay Marshall, jun., Esq. 


C.J. H. Allen, 
tthe THIRTEENTH GENERAL "MEETING f the Shareholders, held This Day, the Company, in Princes 
Re; ort was read by the vin 


The statement of Accounts which the Directors have now the gratification of submitting to 
usion of the 


past half-year amounts 


yt 
6d., carrying the balance, viz., £428 2s. 7d., tothe credit of proft and loss 
“The suit in Chance! instituted against Mr. Tyrrell having terminated by the confirmation of 
decree in favour of the Bank, the sum received from the defendant, viz., 5,835 I6s. 6d., stands 


The Directors retising o on the mt oecasion are John Edmund Aaterden, Esq., Thomas 
Esq., and Alfred W ilson, ho, being duly lified, offer th for re-election. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, JUNE 30, 1862. 


rese: 
accounts th 
account £48,631 7 9 
‘Somtamne for interest on their balances .... 782014 9 


ount 


At a GENERAL NERTEEG of Sharehol 
the 


annum, with a Bonus of 7s. 6d. per Share, amount 
40,511 3 0 | balance of £7.270 Ss. for the: 


peri REPORT OF Jue LONDON JOINT STOCK 


nsion House, on Thursday, 
GEORGE MACLEAN, Esq., Chuirman. 
GEORGE THOMAS BROOKING, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
DIRECTORS. 


William Bird, ‘arnach, Esq. 
Esq. 

we Thomas George Maclear 
Heury Christy, Esq goin Ge 


Francis Joseph Delafosse, E 
Ald. Sir James Duke, Bart. Bart. MP. 


Philip William F} 
is Bennett Geldngy.1 Rosewal Stive, Eo 
ries James Heat 
iiliam J. Lancast: r, E q. 
The Manager — Mr. Fleming Hewett. 
Solicitors — Messrs. Clarke & Morice. 


The following Report was presented : - 


bald, 


The Directors heve the satisfaction of to the the annered Accounts, 
from which they will perceive nat Ge Bank has realized a net profit of .67,270 5s. 5d. during 


e six months ending June 
This result enables the Directors to declare the usual a a at the rate of £12} per — 
her to 


60,000, and to forw: 


Guarantee Fund, having received en addition of +8211 from the increased valve of 
J amounts, with 


The 
£2,656,187 1 4 | Government and East Indian Secur tics held by the Bank since January | now 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To haifa year’s current expen: t head office and Charing Cross Branch, bad 
and di Directors’ &e. ogee £12,960 17 11 


Cr. the accruing Interest, to 249,525 5s. 9d. 
Investments, viz. : 
Government Securities, Ina Stock, ke. 12 | Dividend and’ Bonus, free from Income-tax, will be payable on and after Friday, the 
in free. 
yielding 44 per cent £40.000 The preceding Report having been read to the Meeting by the Secretary, a Dividend for the 
By freehold premises in the occupation of the Bank 35,000 Half. A sat ening 4 — 4 30 len, after the rate of 12} ay Gate annem, and « further 
By bills discounted, loans, per Ghare cat of the year as above, were declared 
ne Chairman 
By Cash hand, and at call "Resolved —That the Report now read be received, and that it be printed for the 
ls po of Directors for their able management and successful administration of the affairs of 


— GEORGE MACLEAN, Chairman. 
Me UFRED SCRIVENER, Secretary. 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, MONDAY. JUNE 30, 1862. 


(Signed) 
Extracted from the Min 


iminary e. £ 00 Dr. 

Ditto Charles ross Branch lease aceo cesses To capital paid up —viz., 69.000 shares at £10 each 2900000 0 0 

end for the half- t ti ‘8 12,000 0 0 amount of the “ Guarantee r3i, 

To six months’ interest on ditto, at £3 per cent. per annum .... 


To on the reserve fund at .4 ber cent. per 


Cr. 
By balance of Laan £40418 2 
40326 410 


RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
To balance £72,000 0 0 


By ditto for current half-year 


Cr. 
By amount from last half-year 
By additions brought aowe, viz.: 
rom profit and 
amount received in respect of Chancery 5,835 16 6 


We have examined the above accounts and find them correct, Jul 
THOMSON, 
HENRY ASTE, > Auditors, 
ALFRED LAMB, 

Tt was resolved unanimously — That the Report now read be received and adopted. 

The Chairman announced that the Svidend Soul be payable on and after Thursday, 

July 24, at the Head Office, Threadneedle Stre 

It was re-olved unanimously — That John ‘Eamund Anderdon, Esq., Thomas Luce, Esq., 

and Alfred Wi!son, Esq., be re-elected Directors of the Bank. 

That George Thomson, Esq., Henry Aste, Esq., and Alfred Lamb, Esq., be re-elected Auditors 


for the year ensuing. 
That the best tuanks of the Meeting be accorded to the Directors for their excellent 


To amount carried to profit and loss account...... 


£40811 3 0 Cr, 
2 By Exchequer Bills, Fast India Det 


By building, furniture, &c., in Princes Street 
By ditto ditto PaliMall ... 


Dr. 
19862. To current expenses, proportion of building exp 


To dividend account for the payment ‘of haif-a 


heid by the 


a 


and 
y cash, loans, bills discounted and other securities 


10 1 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
OF THE LONDON JOINT st Ly THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 


bad debt«, Income Tax, &e. 

bills discounted not yet due es we. 
divi the rai 

£12) per centum per annum, upon 4600,000, of capital upon 


60,050 00 
To ditto, fur the payment ‘of a bonus of 7s. 6d. per share . oo 
To amount carried forward to profit and loss, ne 7270 5 

£108,600 17 3 
Cr. — 
By balance brought down £108,660 17 3 


services. 

That the cordial Se of the Shareholders are due and are hereby given to Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Alien, and the other officers of the Bank, for the very dble manner in which the business of 
the Bank is conducted. 


Extracted from the Minutes. 
Threadneedle Street, July 16, 1862. 
BANK of LONDON. — Threadneedle Street and Charing 


Cross. 
Chairman.—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman._JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands, & Co.) 
Manager.—Matthew Marshall, jun., Esq. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened with parties properly inwotusst, and interest allowed on 

eredit balances, provided such balances ure not drawn below £ 

Money received upon deposit, repayable on seven days’ a. interest on which is regulated 

by the market value of money, as announced from time to time by public advertisement, the 
present rate being 1) per cent. 

Circalar Notes and Letters of Credit issued free of charge, and all descriptions of Banking 

business transacted. 
Cc. J. H. ALLEN. Sreretary. 


C. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAF ES — the most secure against Fire 


Thievi 
FIRE-PROOF S t RONG ROOM DOORS. 
HUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated l’rice List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester: Wolverhampton. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND D@®MESTIC DECORATION, 
ARL: AND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS for CHU = HFU RN ITURE, —— ATION, STAINED GLASS, 
GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS FRESCO, &e. &e., which h have been rently added to their 
Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an d Priced ¢ 

spplication.—33 Southampton Street, Strand, w.c. 
GTAINE D GLASS WINDOWS 

FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. | 


PURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 
Kingdom. 


Drawing-room Suites,complete . «© «© «© 
-room Suites, complete . 26 
Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 to 95 CITY Ri 
Tllustrated Catalogues gratis and post- free on 
Class 30.— 


[THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
Heap Orrice PRINCES STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 
gestern Branca —69 PALL MALL. 


Gua antee Fund ..........+- 

Accounts ot Parties are kept agreea’ biy to to the custom of London Bankers. 
Parties keeping Banking Accounts with the Bank can at all times transfer to a deposit 
account such portion of their Balance = | caae may not immediately require, upon ‘which interest 


at the current rate of the day will be all 
i Deposits =~ also aera only partion Res not customers, either at call or for fixed periods, on 
nterest at the market ret 
The Bo es Joint Stock, and other Country and Foreign Banks, undertaken on such terms 
as may 
= a in and 1d sales of all descriptions of British and Foreign Securities, Bullion, Specie, 
c., effecte 
Divide nds on English and Foreign Funds, on railway and other shares, debentures and 
coupons, received without charge to customers. Every r description of banking ubeee 
and muney agency transacted, ond letuers of credit grauted on the Continent, and on chief 
commerci] tow ne of the wor 
DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special egpuiatinmth, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. CARPETS 
made by MESSRS. HENDERSON, of Durham, celebrated throughout the Trade for 
the superiority of their quality. The attention of Visitors is especially directed 3 — G —_ 
which are exhibited over the Space No. 5820, Class 30, in the aoe near the rn De 
occupied by WM. SMEE & SONS, at whose warerooms, No. 6 FLINSBU RY PAY is ME NN 
E.C., ‘he Carpets may also be seen. and any other y be d from 
Wm. Smee & Sons’ at the Exhibiti 


S| GARDENS. — Abovt 200 different shaped VASES, and a oot 
variety of Fountains and other Garden y be i 
SEELEY, & Co.'s, 369 to 375 Euston Road, Regent’ s Park. "Catalogues Ste appli- 


cation. 
HOMSON’S PATENT CROWN SKIRTS are used amongst 
the élite of Parisian and I. Society 1 — Ladies wearing them find that fort, 


ligh flexibili in 
atness, and flexibility f no ot) 
Sold every rywhere. 


SEE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASSI. = 
EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — The greatest 


improvement in the construction raction of artificial Tecth is acknow! ‘o have been effected 
by LEWIN MOSEL. & SONS, to whom her Majesty has granted Roya 
tothem alone the right of using this invaluable and extraore invention. this = 
rms 


every other description of Artificial Teeth on the mos 
workmanship and quality. Consultation free, and in all cases, 


Messis. Mosrty & Sows, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


[NTERN ATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 

is requested to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, og or 
Tucker. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable an ve. 

warned against infringements and imitations. 

Reduced price of size No. |, tor Bedsteads 3 feet Fide, 2. Quer sizes in proportion. To be 

obtained ot ames all respectable Uphoisterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 

ot ice gpould be taken that each Spring Mat bears upon the side the Label 
cker's Patent.” 


pur TLE—McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 
» roces: unsurpassed. Real Tuy) Soup, ts, 10s, 6d. 

pine ana Callipee, 10s. 6d. pe 4 Sola ty leading Oil 

Warehousemen, Whoiesale Chemists, and others ; and w holesale of 


J. MeCALL & CO., Provision Stores, 187 Houndsditch, N.B. 


EATING’S S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER, 
unrivalled in destroying ions, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, 

and harmiess to animal life. Solid in Packets, ls. and 2s. 6d. each (1s. packets gent Soee by post 
for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’ * Churchyard, E. 
IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL LEMON rape. Bottles now double the size and effect. 
At all the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


GTRUVE'S SELTZER, FACHINGEN, VICHY, MARIEN- 


BAD, and other MINERAL WATEKS.—ROYAL GERM AN SPA, "Brighton. —Under 
Her Majesty's eepecial patronage.—The Botiled Waters are sold at the Pump Room, Brig hton, 
now open for the 38th Season, and by GEORGE WAUGH & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists to 
the Queen, 177 Regent Street, . W., and other respectable houses in London and the 
provincial towns, where & prospectus, with the highest medical y be 


CAUTION, — Owing to they use of Struve's bottles other 
Struve name is om the label and 


to observe that 
red ink stamp aflixed to ve's manufacture. 
93 


62.. 
A; After liquidating the current expenses, providing for all bed and doubtful debts, and allowing 
for rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due, there remains for appropriation the sum 
>; and of £23,592 6s. 1d. The Directors apply £12,000 of this amount to the payment of a dividend at 
TY, 
| 
| 
Bart, 
£300,000 @ 0 
On, 55000 6 0 
t. per 
amount pal rd 
Fair, 
« 
unt 7 10,064 3 6 
11,164 3 6 | Add increase since the valuation on December 31, 1861, in the 
Balance carried to profit and loss new 27 em ee 
in 
£0311 3 0 29,525 5 9 
£12,262,344 10 1 
Stock 1,218.68 16 3 
11,006,883 13 10 
679 0 0 
| 0 0 
— — £17900 0 0 
65 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 19, 1862, 


O SLER’S 

wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Di Services, for 

Fe 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Tweive Persons, from £2. All 

Artic! mark: 

Ornamental G1 English and Foreign, suitable Presen’ Mess, Export, and F 

nishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON — rer 


ixronp Sravnr, W. 
BIRMINGHA 


Rooms, 45 Ox 
and Snow Rooms, Broan Srazer- 
Established 1897 


ys DIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 

doer to Somerset House, Strand, forward pligstion) Lists of the necessary 
Outfits for appointment. with Prices of each B. Thresher’ s India Gauze 
Waisteoa India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel I Shirts con only be procured at this 


K NICKERBOCKERS, and Hose to match. — Sold by 
THRESHER & GLENNY, Quifitters, 1s2 Strand, next door to Somerset Hour, 


“ a AILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” — Clothes of best style and 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — Price-List 
_HC art Any Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). COOPER & CO. 
AT, MESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS may be 
inspected in du; several of the fi specimens of the WOOLLEN FABRICS 
hibited at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NICOLL'S ‘weed t, waterproof, One Gui 
ICOLL'S" Négligé Suits of Neutral Mixed gaming all Wool, from Two Guineas. 
ICOLL'S"* Sixteen Shilling Trousers, all Wool. 
" Ladies’ Showerproof ey and Jackets. 


4 
> 
n 
& 


Dress, Ecclesiastical, State, Law, "University and Surplices. 
Overcoats, Dress, and other Sui: 8 ready for inspection or immediate 
H. J.& D. NICOLL, Court to Street, 2 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
t. Ann's 


(THE CARBONATOR, a new patented Machine for Making 
Se! , Potash, and all AERATED Waters in a di of perfection hitherto 
unknown, in emall or large quantities, quickly, without trouble, at a trifling cost, and with no 
fear of getting out of order or bursting, it being made of pure tin and silver. Price from <4 15s. 
to 425, according to size. Sold by all Che: anufactured by the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 — LONDON. 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S rt on WATERS'’S 
QUININE WINE recommends its use, and the ee al Profession general! tify 
to its value Rome importance. went Wartens, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 303. a d 
W Agents, Lewrs, Wena, & Co., Worcester. 
*.* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2. 


AD 
DINNEFORD S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
during Ove by the Medical Profession, and uni- 
versally acce y the public, Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Heodeshe, = ad Indigestion, and as a Mid Aperient for délicate constitutions, more 
especially for ies and Children. It is prepared, in a@ state of perfect purity and uniform 
strength, only by. D 172 New Bond Strect, London, and sold by all 
wor! 


Piatt ts HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 
nse.— DU BARRY'S delici g REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


Fortnum & Mason, purveyors to Her Majesty; and all respectable Grocers 


Paice’ S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 


New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
{the) of of ENGLAND, by Otrtver 
Death of the Prince by or tus University oF 
London : Wittram Treo. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
This day, \s. 6d. 


delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Provinces of Dublin and Cashel, 
June 1862. y Ricnanp Wuare D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Parken, Son, & Bounx, West Strand. Dublin: Hovegs & Saurra, Grafton Street. 


Immediately in 3 vols. £1 Lis. 6d., s.. a Portrait of the Author from a 


of a CHEQUERED LIFE. By Cartes 


Srazrrox, Esq. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
eeu SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
ition, small 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. ‘of HOLY SCRIPTURE, in a 
Series of wy. By the ! Tsaac i patos, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Author ef oaemaee: he Gospels,” w th Commentary. 
Iso, by the same pase 
SERMONS on the ‘CHARACTERS of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
Rivixotons, Waterloo Place, London. 
GOULBURN ON PERSONAL RELIGION. 
New Edition, 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
(THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION, being a Treatise 
he Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion ial Practice. By Eowanp 
Saves y bay D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, and 
one of Her Majesty "s Chaplains in Ordinary. 
Rivixotons, Waterloo Place, London. 
Eighth Edition, 1s.; by post 13 stamps, 


ON? THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 


Joun Cuvncuitt, New Burlington Street. 
“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with Additions, cloth, 5s. 
FALLACIS of the FACULTY. By Dr. Dickson. 
educated person by J will hay yo this work and compare it with his own 
experience, will at once perceive how m Dr. son's theory has the advantage over any 
caher, and how readily aman may understand his own ailments, and in most cases himself 
adopt timely remedies."”—Journal of Education. 
oo Brornens, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. And all Libraries. 
THE DEFENCES. 
AVAL and COMMERCIAL DOCKS on the MERSEY: 

ter addressed to John Laird, Esq., M.P. for Birkenhead. By J. Anzanerur, Esq., 


C.E. wit’ Plane, Is. 
London: Errinonam Witson, Royal Ex . Liverpool: Wenn. 


all 
MATHEMATICAL "QUESTIONS to Candidates at 
the Half-yearly Examination for Admission to the Mili Academy, 
‘Woolwich, from ‘Tens 1857, to July 1961, inclusive. Collected Rev. 


L. C. Eowanps, M.A. 
: Hannrson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 
Just published, fep. vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ORscLs in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; 


for the use of Students intending tos to compete at the Examinations for 
io the Woolwich. by the Rev. L. C. Eowanvs, M.A. 


This day is published, 
. | THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXYy, 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE EXPLORERS OF AUSTRALIA. 

ll. WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES., 

Ill. SIR G. C. LEWIS’ ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS, 

IV. EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 

V. TROYON'’S LACUSTRINE ABODES OF MAN. 

VI. WEBER’S GLEANINGS IN GERMAN ARCHIVES. 
VII. IRON: ITS USES AND MANUFACTURE, 
VIII. REMAINS OF MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 

1X. DOLLINGER ON THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIIL, is published 
THIS DAY. oe 


I. THE BRUNELS, 
II. DEAN HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
Ill. SUSSEX. 


IV. THE VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
V. MODERN POETRY DRYDEN TO COWPER. 
VI. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
VII. SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
VIII. THE CHURCH AND BICENTENARY MOVEMENT. 
Joux Mvanar, Albemarle Street. 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. July 19, 1862. 34. 


Cont: 

Murders by Lunatics.—National astic -—Emigration to New South Wales. 
Militar in Scott ate “Disease. "Baron Larrey on 


Intelligence. — The Day. 
0 White Friars Street, Fleet 
Sold by in Town and 


MEETING OF THE ARCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT WORCESTER, 


"THE PARTHENON for Jul 19, price will include, ir 
addition to its ordinary contents, an hes aie Acnount of Objects of Anti- 
quarian Interest in and around Worcester, w ‘or the 
— for those persons who intend to at the Meeting of the 
nstitul 
Office: 13 Burleigh Street, Strand. May be had ofall Booksellers and News Agents. 


HE JEWS’ HOSPITAL, — F: ACTS FOR ART-WORK- 
MEN.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, 4d., Awards, Great Exhibi- 
tien—Fine View and Plan of the Jews’ Hospital-F acts is for Art-Workmen— Nature's Laws of 
Ventilation—The Cry for a New Style—Dweillings for the P. Poor—The Distress in Lancashire— 
‘hat is Iron?—The Victoria Four Ah Mismanazement of Public Works in India—The 

ae Schoo! of Art— What should be the Spirit of Modern Work— Albert Memorial magne ts 
Glass—Scheol-building News—Church-building News—P: 
Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 
FASHIONABLE PROMENADES.— These Amusing Illus- 
ns are NOW apy ngin “LONDON SOCIETY.” Monthly. 1s. A New Volume 

begins this Month's Number. 


DPDEBILITY ; its Causes and Cure.—See Extra Double Number 


Health.” Pi for Six Stamps, from “ Health" Office, 6 juet 
ree ps, Raquet Court, Fleet 


published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 334, cloth, 3s. 


"THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a “Hand book of 


Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &e., in connexion with 
History. By Eo owanp Surirox, one of the Contributors “The Reason Why” Series, 
Arsistant Editor of The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &c. & 

with those of tow and Mangnall; also the following among the numerous favourable 
opinions of the Pre: 

“ Mr. Shelton doumee well of those who really wish to understand what they read.” 


“A handy little volume, v hich will supply the place of ‘ Haydn's Dictionery of Dates 
who that that work. oreover, it contains some things that patos, 
ot.” 


“ Mr. Shelton's idea is geod, and well carried out. ..... The‘ Historical Finger- 
Post ' must be seen to be appreciated.” 

“ Really a very ‘useful work ; and, at the present day, when sre ko y is expected to po in 
versie: as good a handybook for cramming as = that we —% About 3,000 
have ali their ey oh in this ly given, the ema 
each is sufficient for ordinary purposes." —Kra. 

Lockxwoon & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vuls. 


RECA GARLAND. By Home. 


Garland, from whom the book derives Bei title, is a finely drawn character; a subject 
uelines totiiien nor poetical he has invested with all the glow and elegance of style ‘befitting 
a novel teeming with the conventional fashion a folly of Maytair. tthe sketch is cleverly 
done, and will be perused with interest."— Morning Adverti-er. 

T. Cautiar Newnr, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


Also the following Popular New Novels 


7. YORKE HOUSE. By W. Prarr 
8. THE DULL STONE HOUSE. 
VALE. 
= THE CLIFFORDS OF OAKLEY. 
1. THE WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 
AND WATCH-FIRES. 
ERIOR SCHOO 
BU TTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. 242nd Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 45th 


Editi: 6d. 


Now le 
"THE CITY of the GREAT KING: an Essay in Blank Verse 
contrasting the Truc and False Churches. 
F. Axoan, 11 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 

PRE-ADAMITE LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
AN N ESSAY on the AGE and ANTIQUITY of the BOOK of 
NABATHZAN AGRICULTURE (said to have been com ys about the year 2600 
before Christ). By de So 1 Hebron 
it fF Aut Langues Sémetiques,” . Town 
his leaugural Lecture, oicivercd in the College of France, on the Position of the 
Nations iu the History of Civilization. 
London: Tataner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ABBEYS and ATTICS; or, Amateurs and Artists, By 


W. Fasauan, 100 Fleet 

Crown 8vo. cloth bound, 2s. 6d. 
THE MILITARY POSITION of ENGLAND. By Tuomas 
Beevon Davewner, M.A., 


bad kably abl 1 lucid essa: guage is singular! ly perspicuous, full of 
Spectator. argument. 


terized by sound 
Just published, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. free by post, 32 stamps, 
DISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their Treatment and 
illustrated b; H F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
of the 2la Street, Fitzroy ‘Square. — “ This Samurable. 
t almost say indispensable, little work 4 to us in its fifth h edition, enriched with an 
and most vemperate chapter on on the Turkish bath.” —AMedical Critic. 


T. Kicnanns, 37 Great Queen Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


“MR. MUARA in identifying his count 


HANDBOOK — TRAVEL TALK, in English, French, German, 
and Italian, adapted for Englishmen Abroad, or Foreigners in England. 1smo. Se. 6d. 


HANDBOOK —NORTH GERMANY, | Holland, Belgium, 
Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH ‘the 
Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from 

HANDBOOK — PAINTING. The German, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 243. 

HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of Savoy and 


HANDBOOK. Tic truste 


bres 


With Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, Svo. cloth, 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS ; 


Or, Notes of Travel in 1861, 
EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 


I. AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. Arcumato Weir, 
Cc 
Il. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By Witttam Manswatt, F.R.G.S. 
Ill. THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. By H. BE. Tozer, M.A. 
IV. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA. By the Rev. Caartes Younc. 
V. NINE WEEKS IN CANADA. By Captain R. Cortinson, R.N., C.B. 
VI. A NATURALIST’S IMPRESSION OF SPAIN, By P. L. Sctater, Secre- 
tary to the Zoological Society. 
VII. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE By Arcnmatp 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Vill. AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Bentnoup Ph.D, F.L-S. 


HANDBOOK— FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French 
Alps, Dauphiné, Provence, and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post Svo. 103. 


HANDBOOK —PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Map. Post 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN, Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &e. With 
Supplement, containing Inns and Railways, &c., 1861. Maps. 2. vole. pest ove. 30s. 


HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Nice, Lombardy, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL ITALY, Tuscany, Florence, 
Umbria, the Marches, and the Patrimony of Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANI DBOOK — ROME and its EN vention S. Map. Post 8vo. 


ipaationtsourn ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. Mays. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK — PAINTING, the Italian Schools. Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, 
and the Overland Route to India. Map. Post 8vo. lis. 


HANDBOOK — GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Athens, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 
SANDBOOK — RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 


HANDBOOK — INDIA, Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 vols. 


Post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK — HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HANDBOOKS TO THE ART COLLECTIONS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


The following Works may be had: 
HANDBOOK to the ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and 


BERAMBARCE oa liga to the decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &c. &c. 
ated from the of Lananre. Edited with Notes and Lllustrated whth 200 


HISTORY of MEDLEVAL and MODERN POTTERY. By 
Josern Manryat. With Coloured Plates Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ANTIQUE GEMS: their Origin, Uses, and Value as Inte: upreters 
of Ancient History; and as illustrative of Ancient Art. With Ilints to om 
By Rev. C. W. Kixc. With Plates and —_— Medium, 2 vols. 8vo0 


TREASURES of ART in GREAT BRITAIN: being an 

n 
Disector-General of the Berlin Gallery. 4 vols. 8vo. 5is. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE NEW POLITICAL WORKS. 


Next week, Svo. 


THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


FOR TWENTY YEARS, FROM 1842 TO 1862. 


IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By Witt 
M.D. 

X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS. By Gzorcs Grove. 

XI. CHRISTMAS IN MONTENEGRO. By I. M. 


JOHN BULL, May 31, 1862. 
“ Genuine travels, in the widest sense of the word, replete with entertainment and informa- 


tion, all characteristic of the highest order of travelled minds — of observers who neither bore 


you with egotistical descriptions of their own sentiments, nor with minute details of triflinz 


matters, but can discern what is valuable in the new objects which come across them, and can 
bring it before you in telling language.” 


LONDON REVIEW, May 17, 1862. 


“ A traveller should have his eyes open to some really interesting matter for observation, and 
tell us what he saw, with due regard to the greatest of all arts in writing books —that of 


judicious omission. The plan of * Vacation Tourists’ is admirably calculated to secure these 


results. There is no temptation to the writers to go on talking till they have reached the oppo- 
site cover of the volume ; and Mr. Galton's care has succeeded in discovering a series of writers 
who have nearly all travelled with a view to something worth sceing and worth describing 
within a moderate compass. . . . This volume of * Vacation Tourists’ is a decided improvement 
on that of last year. There is a greater variety of subjects ; the 7 oon have visited more 
sources of interest in countries comparatively near. Altogether, it forms a very agreeable 
volume.” 


OBSERVER, May 5, 1862. 


“ We can heartily recommend the work tothe public. The price at which it is published is 
moderate, and it is seldom that we find a book of such goodly proportions at so small a charge. 
eocee Maps to illustrate the routes of the several travellers have been given to every paper, 
which increases the value of the work, and makes it much more useful.” 


CAPE AND NATAL NEWS, dJfay 15, 1862. 


“Tiere the world is playfully turned over before us, and people and things shown in the 
most varied lights. bere cere ot one, and personal adventures and 
experiences are here so interwoven with description, that the mind of the reader receives casily 
the impressions sought to be transferred by these * Vacation Tourists.’” 


NEWS OF THE WORLD, May 11, 1862. 


“ We have in the present volume evident marks that a systematic plan has been adopted, and 
the various tours so arranged as to form a comprehensive whole. .... What the writers tell us, 
is what they really did see and experience, and what we want to know, and they never allow us 
to be ennuytd.” 


This day is published, Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8yvo. 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


DESCRIPTIVE 
HANDBOOK TO THE FINE-ART COLLECTION 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW, June 28, 1862. 


“ Good criticism is a most valuable help to those who work for themselves; and we mcy 
here say that the more Mr. Palgrave’s Handbook is read and studied, the greater will be the 
delight of the spectator in the gallery and the profit he will derive. It is a publication full of 
sound, original, suggestive criticism, and if we find faults in it we may readily pardon them 
when they are accompanied by so much that is good. If any one with a taste for pictures, but 
no great knowledze of them, wants to make this gallery, as it easily may be made, the starting 
point of an acquaintance with English art that shall not be wholly superficial, there is no way 
in getting what he wants short of a long and laborious ee of the pictures, and in 
this examination he will find Mr. Paigrave will greatly help him 


~ 


A NEW TALE, 


BY THE 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


REY. 


By SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart., M.P. 


Now ready, 8vo. 500 pp. lis. | 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
“LIBERAL” PARTY. 


By the Author of “ Miriam May,” and “Crispin Ken.” 
This work is the talk of England.” —Morning Post. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.,66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W 


WILL BE COMMENCED LN 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 


OF 


“ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NATIONAL | REVIEW, No, XXIX. 


i 
Contents : 
| FELIX MENDELSSOUN BARTHOLDY. 
M. RENAN’S TRANSLATION OF JOB. 
E FOKBIDDEN BOOKS. 
HOF THE EARLY ITALIAN POETRY. 
ODERN 1 VERSE. 
 POLITICAT, AND RELIGIOUS PHASES OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
i & THE SLAVE POWER AND THE SECESSION W 
l & BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


e ‘| MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, | 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
i By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I. and II., third edition, 40s. 


MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPEH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


RTH AMERICA 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of * ‘The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 


“This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its author, for this latest survey of 
the States is informa tion on an engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular 
nome. Mr. Trollope promised himself that he would write his own book about the U nited 
States os the ambition of his literary life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circum- 
s-ance that he has seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though not part of his 
orizgiual design, adds i y to the jon and interest of the resuit.”"— Zines, June Ul. 


ME. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON ; 


Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


FRANCATELLI’S NEW WORK. 


Post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER: 


(Vert week. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of CONFECTIONERY in ail its BRANCHES. 


jy CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI 


(Nearly ready. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 2is. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 

“A production worthy of a member of the Trollope family. We find in it a skilfully- 
exccuted and highly-finished picture of middie-ciass lite in Florence ; and the ine idents have 
tac great merit of novelty. We assure our readers they will find the story irresist ea 
el 


Second edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 


BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
By T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Byways,” “Traits of Travel,” 
“ These volumes are deeply interesting.”—Daily News. 


1 vol. post Svo. 10s. éd. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Progrées Past 
Present, and To Come. = 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


“ A suggestive book on matters about which few men are so well qualified to speak as the 
author. It will provoke discussion and win the notice of that wide circle of readers who, while 
they gratify a strong yearning after useful information, are by no means disinclined for the 
cutertainment of a tew good stories.” 


| 


| 


1 vol. post Svo. 9s. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON 
THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


WITH REMARKS on the SLAVE TRADE and the SUPPLY of COTTON. 
By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 10s.6d., Second Series of 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. | 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 
Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


* Again is M. Esquiros holding up the mirror to Englishmen with knowledze, good humour, | 
atience,and accuracy. In this volume he discourses of elubs, theatres, the press, and the turi, 
izhtly, intelligently, with a little satire, involvinz much good sense ‘and a faithful purpose 

of depicting usasweare. His picture of a Derby Day is vivid, variegated and ep ' 


Post Svo. 63. 


POEMS. | 
By ELIZABETH BARRETY BROWMNG. | 


ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: A DRAMA. 


By HENRY TAYLOR, Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” &c. 


i 
2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. | 


— PICTURES OF THE GERMAN LIFE, 
og In the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By UERR FREYTAG, Author of * Debit and Credit, &c.” Translated by MRS. MALCOLM. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, in crown 8vo. 
The Revolution: aHis- , Sartor Resartus 
tory. 12s. ship. 1 vol. 6s. 
Oliver Letters and Pamphl 1 vol. 
Speeches; with Blucidations | 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 | 
vols. 18s. 


Hero-Wor- 


| 
ism — Past and Present. 
1 vol. 6s, i 


A MANUAL OF INDIAN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND FINANCE, 


This day, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 


THE PROGRESS & PRESENT STATE 
OF BRITISH INDIA: 


A Manual for — use, based upon Official Documents furnished under the authority 
- of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Author of a “ History of the British Colonies,” &e. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


| 

| 

| A MANUAL OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
| 

| This day, Second Edition, enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION IN 
| AMERICA ; 


| With numerous Appendices and Tabies. 
Together = a Reply to the Fundamental Arguments of 7 > md Spence, 


tained in his work on the American Union. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


AMERICAN MAPS. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. have received a fresh range A ot the best Maps 
and Plaus of the War, &c., from 2s. Gd. to 1 


“ We have been indebted to Messrs. Low f>r several excellent maps, the war in 
America. Tney have now sent us a coloured sheet, comprising all the im; 

on the Seaboard and in the interior of both the North and South; this -L., is 

* Cotton's Plans of the United States Marbours,’ and is really a great assistance towarus the 
interpretation of American telegrams. "_Times, July 15. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO. 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND COLONIAL BOOKSELLERS, 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


A HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


A HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 


From the Discovery of New Holland in 1616 to the Present Time. 


By the late RODERICK FLANAGAN, Esq. 
Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


Second Edition, 2d. 


THE OFFERTORY 


The most excellent Way of Contributing Money for Christian 
Purposes. 


By J. H. MARKLAND, D.C.L., F.RS., &e. 
LONDON : J. Ul. & J. PARKER; BELL & DALDY; AND ALT, BOOKSELLERS. 


This day is published, 1s. 


HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURES 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


OF 1862. 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY 


or 
Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Inforination, 


| Is published every Sarcuvay, 3d.; in Monthly Parts, 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGLERS OF THE DOVE, 


A NEW STORY BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
WITIL ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, 
Is continued weekly in ONCE A WEEK. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE,” 
Is in course of Publication in ONCE A WEEK. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Life of John Sterling — Life of 


Schiller. 1 vol. 6s. German 


“Ss Critical and Miscellaneous Wilhelm Meister. By Goethe. 
28 Essays. 4 vols. 24s, | A Translation. 2 A 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


x G. Fo 
British and of the Internation 
a ‘hat the Farmers may do with the Land,” “ The Paris Exuibition,” * 


Now ready, | vol. Svo. 128. 
RITISII COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER’S ISLAND, 


rs Lene en C.E. (late rf the Government Survey Staff of 
.ine of North America), A] of 
* Decimal Cuinage, 


Lor don: Loxemax, Gurex, Loxomax, & Ropeats. 
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13 Great Stresr. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 
‘ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal N Narrative. 


By COUNT ARERR, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, & 
“A Bright and chee Italy under Victor Emmanuel ;' a piece © of history, ies the 
and fortunes of ap a Jand Me describes so well, to freshen the memory and make gl 
heart. Count Charles wor isa true artist. The sun shines on his page, and a youthful 
spirit his s then, what a he to tell! That drama, of 
his =. and which an in = Tuileries on a certain New Year's 


the pe the passions of men and the sympathies of women to the 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Chu | by his Journal and Correspondence. 
RS. O 2v 8vo. with 
A iteresting and most ‘affecti ing ‘ir. Irving's life ought to have a niche in every 
gallery of igious —Sat 
esq - him, on the » hole, the he best n ‘an T havee ever, after trial enough, found in this world, 
or now hope to find.’ Such is the emphatic testimony borne by Thomas Carlyle to Edward 
Irving. We can allot Mrs. ag eee no higher eulozy, than that her work is worthy of him 
whom it commemorates as contributed to our literature a work that will rank mpm | 
the best of bigeraphies — one that in be placed by the side of Hanna's‘ Life of Chalmers,’ 
By 


Bester’ 's * Life of Arnold.’ "—Parthe 
puinTy YEARS’ MU SICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
HENRY } F. CHORLEY. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“ Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminiscences.""—A thenceum. 
ere LIFE IN PRISON. Bya Prison Marron. 2 vols. 
excellent, valuable, and readable book.” "Spectator. “This book should have 
ders among our social reformers of both sexes.and few, if any, will close it without 
thought having been stirred by the details coutained in it.” —« Atheneum. 
HE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Papacy and 
the Temporal Power. By Dr. Diztrworn. Translated, ‘with the Author's Sanction, by 
% merits, which are considerable, there is much in the cirenmstances 
qanected with ibis learued work which gives it a peculiar importance at the 
RANDMOTHER’S MONEY. Tilustrated by Tenniel, 5s. 
& BLACKETT'S STANDARD 


volume of “HURST 
RARY EDITIONS of POPU LAR MODERN WORKS.” 
er ty Ls ood novel. ee is most interestinz; the characters are true to to human nature; and 


thy tone of morality." —Atienwum. 
THE LADIES OF 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 
“MARGARET ASD HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. 3 vols. 
very novel. ‘The three sisters dwelling iogether at isa charming 
dress, “This interestine novel is worthy of its predec 
novel."—U. 8. Mag. “The very best story the author hes yet yet writen.” 
PRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geottrey,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
LU CILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. Macponarp. 2 vols. 
A most remarkable tale.”—JMessenger. “ This talc is full of interest.” —Odserver. 


RYANSTON SQUARE. By Norrtt Author 


of“ Alice Wentworth,” Sc. Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 3 vols. 
A clever book.” —Atheneum. “ A first-class novel.” —U. S. Mag. 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C. 8S. SaviLe. 8 vols. 


“ An interesting novel. Mr. Savile's picture of Eton life is clever."—U. S. Mag. 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “ High Church,” and “No 
Charch.” 3vols. “This book has high qualities.” *_ Blackwood 
MES. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newror Crostaxp. 3 vols. 
“* Mrs. Blake’ is an interesting book.” —A thenceum. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S.C. Harr. 2 vols. 
“ This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. S. C. Hall has written.""—A thencewm. 
JOHN ARNOLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &c. 
3 vols. 


(Just ready. 


HE NINETEEN MAPS of the ALPINE DISTRICTS, 
from the First and Seconp Senigs of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, may be had 
separately, in case, 73. 6d. 
London: Lonomwan, Gagen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DOLLINGER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2Is. 
HE GENTILE and the JEW in the COURTS of the 
TEMPLE of ao ar a An Introduction to the History of Christianity. From 
the German of Joun J. 1. Dévuncer, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, to the 
University of Munich, by the Rev. N. Dannett, M.A., late Feilow of New College, 


r 
F London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
2 vols. post 8vo. Ids. 


N ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. 


“ A very charming reficx of thought and feeling, as well as a picture of Bavarian life, and of 
‘what is to be seen in the great art-city of Germany.”—Spectator. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DR. HUNT'S NEW WORK ON OF SPEECH, 
Recently published, post 8vo. post free. 


ON STAMMERING and STUTTE RING: 
Treatment. By James Howr, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.RS.L., &e. 
“Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a "mastery on *compendious manner. Itis remarks on on the 

ot ii portant ractical value, o all interested in the m tter of which t tre we 
he this volume."—2dinburg nal. 


By Anya Mary 


“their Nature and 


A MANUAL of the PiTLOSOPHY' of VOICE and SPEECH, 
applied to the Art of Pubi 


Lonoman, & Rosearts. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Oolonial 
Literature. 


Cuainman — WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Ese., M.P. 


— HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection, 


A List of the Town and Country Dep6ts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 


postage free, on application. By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE 
EXHIBITION ? 


NOTICE. — In order to include much interesting matter the size 
of the book has been considerably enlarged, and the price raised 
JSrom 1s, (as originally advertised) to 1s, 6d. 


To be ready about July 25, 1s. 6d. uniform with the Official Catalogues, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE 
EXHIBITION ? 


A COLLECTION OF THE BEST 


DESCRIPTIONS AND CRITICISMS FROM THE LEADING JOURNALS 
CONCERNING THE INTERNATIONAL EXUIBITION: 


THE BUILDING, THE CONTENTS, AND THE COM- 
MISSIONERS’ ARRANGEMENTS. 


Edited by ROBERT KEMPT. 


With Portraits of H.R.I. the late Prince Consort, the Royal Commissioners, the 
Architect, the Secretary, and the Contractors. An Appendix of Gossip about the 
Exhibition aud Foreigners’ Estimate of the English People and English Industry. 
‘Together with an Account of the State Ceremonial of July 11. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITIONS. 


I 
A New Edition, being the Frrrn, 
Enlarged and more fully illustrated, 1s. 9d. cloth. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.GS. 


A New Edition, being the Tap. 
Enlarged and more fully illustrated, 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.GS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and GEOLOGY, 6s. 
THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the GLOBE: Being a 


Sketch in Outline of the World's Life System, Gs. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 
Will be Ready at all the Libraries on Monday, the 21st instant. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


CACHE-CACHE. 
A Tale in Verse. 
By WILLIAM DAVY WATSON, M.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than Five Hundred Thousand Volumes are now in Circulation and on Sale at 
this Library. The preference is given to works of acknowledged merit and general 
interest in Hisrory, BioGrarny, Teaver, and Aovenrure, 
and the Hicaer Ciass oF Fiction. Lists of the principal works recently added, with 
Sete: of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded postage iree on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
Librarian to Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
509, 510, and 511 NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20, 21, and 22 MUSEUM STREET. 
Crry Orrick: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Brancn Estantesmwents: CROSS ST., MANCHESTER; and NEW ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. _ 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are recommended to obtain 
Cc. E. MUDIE’S LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS, withdrawn 
from his Lrbrary, for SALE. This List comprises many of the best Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, cut and uncut; also a Se of Works, well bound, and 

for Presents and School 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, AND KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; 


Prizes. 


Central Offices : 25 Pall Mall, SW. 


CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGUAM. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 19, 1862, 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


MR. MAYALL’S 


SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT MEN, 


HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


HANDSOMELY MOUNTED ON INDIA PAPER, 22 INCHES BY 16. 


‘THE TIMES, Jan. 26, 1862. 


“Mr. Mayall, of Regent Street, has published an admirable photograph 
of the Prince whose loss is so generally and sincerely deplored. It is one of 
the best specimens we have ever seen of the photographic art. The attitude 
is easy and natural, and the likeness most striking. It is by far the best of 
the many that have been published.” 


MORNING POST, Jan. 30, 1862. 


“A splendid photograph of the late Prince Consort, executed by Mr. 
Mayall, and published by Messrs. Marion & Co. of Regent Street, deserves 
notice, as well in consideration of its illustrious subject as on account of the 
singular merit of the picture as a work of photographic art. It is the very 
best portrait now extant of the Prince as he appeared within a brief period 
of his lamented death; and it proves that the words of Shakspeare —‘ the 
art itself is nature,’ is to nothing more applicable than to photography. The 
attitude of the Prince, who is seated in an arm-chair, is easy, simple, and 
effective, and the portrait reflects with the fidelity of a mirror the lineaments 
of the deceased ; nor his lineaments only, but his character also as indicated 
by the expression of his countenance. That air of mystic melancholy and 
pensive sadness, so often observed on the features of those who are doomed to 
early death, is pathetically present; there is gentle wisdom on the placid 
brow, and the face is ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,’” 


DAILY NEWS, Jan. 8, 1862. 


“Mr. Mayall, of Regent Street, has issued a portrait of His late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, photographed from the life. The portrait is of 
the size of those in: Mr. Mayall’s well-known series of ‘ Photographs of 
Eminent Men,’ in which series it takes its place. His Royal Highness is 
represented in a civil costume, seated in a chair, as if taking part in a con- 
versation, the whole left side of his face being towards the spectator. The 
likeness appears to have been taken at a recent date under very favourable 
circumstances, and is full of character. It is the most satisfactory of any of 
the portraits of the lamented Prince which are now before the public, and 
would have been welcome at any time.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, Jan. 15, 1862. 


“In the admirable series of ‘Photographic Portraits of Eminent Men,’ 
Mr. Mayall has included a likeness of the lamented Prince Consort, which 
we unhesitatingly pronounce the most truthful of any we have seen, whether 
from the easel or the camera. The figure is in a sitting position, natural 
and gracefully easy, the face being in profile. All the peculiar sharpness 
and brilliancy of Mr. Mayall’s pictures charactgrize this production, and at 
the same time the minute delicacy of detail is harmonized by gradations, so 
as to give a broad artistic effect.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Feb. 1, 1862, 


“Mr. Mayall has just produced a photographic portrait of the late Prince 
Consort, taken from an actual sitting, which may be pronounced one of the 
happiest and most truthful likenesses of the lamented deceased, as well as 
one of the most successful examples of photography, that has yet been pro- 
duced. The Prince is seen seated, in profile, in an easy attitude, his expres- 
sion thoughtful, yet pleasing; and in tone the photograph has all the 
appearance of a first-rate engraving,” 


WEEELY DISPATCH, Jan. 19, 1862, 


“The subject and the name of the photographer speak for themselves. 
Those who desire an excellent and artistical likeness of Prince Albert in this 
kind, will be sure that they will find one in this specimen, Even to the 
clearness of the grey eye in profile the result is admirable,” 


MORNING HERALD, Jan. .0, .862 


“Mr. Mayall, the celebrated photographer of Regent Street, has just 
issued a likeness of Prince Albert, taken from the life. It corresponds in 
size with the series of ‘Photographs of Eminent Men,’ now in course of 
issue, and forms a great addition to Mr. Mayall’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery, 
His Royal Highness is given in a sitting posture, in morning costume, his 
face turned slightly to the left, as if interested in conversation. The portrait 
is full of character, and recalls with wonderful accuracy the features and 
expression of the lamented Prince. As a finished work of art and a touchipg 
memento it cannot be surpassed.” 


MORNING ADVERTISER, Jan. 10, 1862 


“A very excellent photographic portrait of the late lamented Prince 
Consort has just been added by Mr. Mayall, of Regent Street, to his series 
of ‘Photographs of Eminent Men,’ and is published by Messrs. Marion & 
Co., 152 Regent Street. The face is in profile, and the likeness will at once 
strike all who ever saw the Prince, for its fidelity and life-like appearance. 
The photograph itself is very delicate and beautiful, and will deserve to be 
considered as an appropriate memorial of one who was so generous and 
enlightened a patron and amateur of this, as well as all other branches of 
the Fine Arts,” 


THE SUN, Jan. 11, 1862. 


“ Mr. Mayall has often before achieved wonders in this way in his magical 
art— an art of which he is one of the most accomplished masters. But he 
has scarcely ever been more delightfully successful than in the present in- 
stance. His late Royal Highness is here before us as if in life — seated, and 
in profile. His singularly handsome face appearing as statuesque in expres 
sion as ever, but more than ever thoughtful, serious, almost sad it seems to 
us. But then we look at it now through the haze of our own sorrow, and 
through the pathos of his premature disappearance. Among the numerous 
portraits of the Prince published either during his lifetime or since his death, 
at various ages, and in the most diversified garbs — as a Robed Knight of 
the Garter, as a Field Marshal, as a Highland Chieftain, &c., Mr. Mayall’s 
present photograph of his Royal Highness in his ordinary morning costume 
as a private gentleman, precisely as he appeared very shortly before his 
lamented demise, is about the very best, and happiest, and most life-like 
anywhere procurable,” 


EXAMINER, Jan. 25, 1862. 


“Mr, Mayall began his series of large and handsome photographs of 
leading men with the best extant portrait of Lord Derby. That memorable 
and peculiar success is rivalled by the portrait of Prince Albert now before 
us. It represents the most excellent of modern Princes as he was known to 
those who last saw him in health. The likeness is unflattered; eloquent in 
indication of the thoughtfulness and individuality of character that vanish 
from the eye of strangers when a picture is reduced too much in size, and 
that a Court painter never fairly puts into his portraiture, As a piece of 
photography this work has not a blemish,” 


ATHENAUM, Jan. 11, 1862. 

“Mr, Mayall has published a very handsome likeness of the Prince 
Consort, from a negative taken, we should think, a year or more ago. It 
will afford many persons a sad pleasure at this time to add such a portrait to 
their collections,” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL, Jan. 17, 1862. 


“At the Meeting, two most excellent portraits of his late Royal Highness 
were exhibited by Mr. Mayall, which, for their faithfulness and beauty of 
execution, were much admired,” 


MR. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 AND 226 REGENT STREET, We. 


CARTES DE VISITE, AND EVERY OTHER KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT, TAKEN DAILY.’ 


Printed by Groncz Buckingham Gate, in the Parish « of St. ; Margaret, in the City of Westminster, at No. 5 New-street -street Square, in the Parish 
St. Ci vio J No. 9 Cot , in the Parish of St. M 
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